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When Zebulon B. Vance was reélected to the governorship 
of North Carolina in August, 1864, he had ample reason to 
be proud of his achievement. By an overwhelming majority 
he had defeated William W. Holden, the “‘ peace candidate, ”’ 
and the ominous peace movement which he led. “I have 
beaten him,’’ Vance said proudly, worse than any man was 
ever beaten in North Carolina.’’' But as the popular young 
governor surveyed the condition of the Southern cause, he 
found much to depress him. By little more than a mere 
skirmish line, Lee was holding Grant’s large army before 
Petersburg; and the Army of the Tennessee under Hood was 
being pressed back to Atlanta by the persistent Sherman. 
Before the well trained, fully equipped armies of the United 
States, the Confederate forces were quickly wasting away. 
Death and disease took thousands who could not be re- 
placed; and thousands more, despairing for the cause and 
sick of the war, deserted from the armies and flocked to the 
mountains, where many of them lived a life of robbery and 
murder. 

Realizing that the South’s only chance for success lay in 
increasing its armed forces, Governor Vance made energetic 
efforts to fill the rapidly dwindling North Carolina regiments. 
On the basis of orders issued by General Lee, he published 
a proclamation in August, 1864, promising that all deserters 
who returned voluntarily within thirty days would receive 
only a nominal punishment. But he warned all who refused 
to comply with those terms “that the utmost power of this 


—sa i 

1 Vance to Alexander Collie, August 5, 1864. Vance Letter Book, II, 219-221. (A copy of the origina 
Letter Book, and all manuscript sources used in this study, are in the archives of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh.) 
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State will be exerted to capture them or drive them from 
the borders of a country whose high honor and spotless 
renown they disgrace by refusing to defend. . . .”’ A warn- 
ing was also extended to the magistrates who refused to 
proceed against those who harbored deserters. Executive 
protection would be withdrawn and they would find them- 
selves in the army, Vance threatened, as he could not certify 
that officers who refused to perform their duties were neces- 
sary to the “due administration of the laws.’’? Once more 
a number of deserters in North Carolina took advantage of 
the thirty days’ amnesty and made their way to the Con- 
federate armies, and once more the militia forces of the State 
were vigorously employed in arresting those who were 
reluctant to leave their hiding places. 

As Lee’s army continued to dwindle, however, it became 
apparent that the returning deserters could not swell the 
thin line around Petersburg. Hoping to send the urgently 
needed reinforcements, Vance called the Council of State 
and suggested that it approve an immediate session of the 
legislature, in order that some of the state officers and the 
Home Guard could be sent to Lee. But the Council refused 
to give its consent, and Vance expressed his disappointment 
by declaring that he would “‘cut loose from some of the old 
fogies’’ and would rely upon ‘‘men nearer my own age & 
notions of things.”"* When the regular session of the legis- 
lature convened in November, he recommended that the 
military age be extended to fifty-five years, but the law- 
makers declined. They seemed to have little interest in Lee’s 
desperate plight, for by this time the impending attack upon 
Fort Fisher had concentrated their attention upon the 
defense of North Carolina soil.* 

Vance had been expecting the attack for several months 
and had repeatedly urged the Confederate government to 
strengthen the defenses of Wilmington. Declaring that 
Confederate cruisers attracted the attention of the Federal 
fleet, the governor demanded that a less vital port be used 
as headquarters.® But the 7allahassee and the Chickamauga 
continued to dash in and out of the port of Wilmington. 
Vance urged, moreover, that General Beauregard replace 


2 Proclamation of August 24, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, V. 

3 Vance to Hale, October 11, 1864. E. J. Hale Papers, III. (The governor was thirty-four years 
old at this time.) 

4 North Carolina Public Laws, Sess. of 1864-1865, 21- 

5 Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitusionalist. v i, 366-367; Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Ser. i. Vol. XLII, Pt. III, pp. 1148-1149, 1158-1159; Howard Swiggett, ed., 
A Rebel War Clerk's Diary .. . by J. B. "Jones, II, 291-292. (Cited hereafter as Jones, Diary.) 
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General W. H. C. Whiting, who commanded the defenses 
of the city.® But Beauregard was sent to Charleston, and in 
October General Braxton Bragg was placed in command 
of the Department of the Cape Fear, although Whiting 
continued to command the district of Wilmington. A few 
days later Vance journeyed to Wilmington on a tour of 
inspection. He found the fortifications in an excellent condi- 
tion, but he was alarmed by the lack of sufficient troops. 
Could not Lee spare a few veterans, he asked, to act as a 
nucleus for the raw troops that defended Wilmington? In 
spite of his own desperate condition, Lee promised to aid 
the city when the attack began.’ 

At last the period of tedious waiting ended. On December 
18, 1864, information was received that an expedition had 
sailed from Fortress Monroe, and two days later Bragg 
telegraphed Vance that the head of the Federal fleet had 
arrived off Confederate Point. The governor immediately 
issued a proclamation urging everyone who was able to 
stand behind breastworks and fire a musket to hurry to 
Wilmington. ‘Your Governor,” he promised, ‘will meet 
you at the front, and will share with you the worst.’’® In 
derision, ‘‘One of the Inwalids”’ addressed to Vance an open 
letter which showed more faith in the literary achievements 
of Artemus Ward than in the final victory of Southern arms: 


You say we are kowards if we don’t kum. That’s purty hard to 
take, but I’d ruther take it than git a ball in the belly! Sur, you sing 
Sams to a ded hoss when you kall on us fellers at home tu pitch in. 
I seed a feller not long since talkin about volunteerin, and the nabers 
all said he oght to be sent to the lunytick assylum, kase he was krazy. 
. . . Guvernur, if you'll give me a fat bumproof Offis, I'll kum a kitin, 
but if you don’t do this, cal fur stones from the vasty deep, but not 
fur this chile.® 


Vance delayed his departure a few days, and in the mean- 
time the Federal fleet, under the command of Admiral 
David Porter, began its attack upon Fort Fisher, which 
defended the water approaches to Wilmington. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion of General B. F. Butler, a ship was 
filled with thousands of pounds of powder, towed as near 


6 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. II, p. 1235. (Excessive drinking, Vance thought, had im- 
paired Whiting's ability.) 

7 Vance Letter Book, II, 288-289. 

8 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. III, pp. 1284-1285. 

® The Milton Chronicle, quoted by the Weekly Standard (Raleigh), January 18, 1865. (All news- 
papers cited in this article will be found in the North Carolina State Library, Raleigh.) 
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to the fort as practicable, and exploded. But aside from 
amusing the Confederate garrison and exciting the risibilities 
of a Wilmington editor, this stupendous explosion had no 
effect.!° Nor was a combined land attack and bombardment 
from the sea any more effective, for troops from Lee’s army 
and the heavy fortifications withstood these assaults. 
General Butler therefore withdrew his troops, and on De- 
cember 28 the fleet steamed away. 

The United States forces did not despair, however, and on 
January 13, 1865, another Federal expedition appeared off 
Fort Fisher. Once more the junior and senior reserves flocked 
to the coast, but they were of little avail. After a heavy 
bombardment of less than a day’s duration, the traverses 
of the fort were blown away and all but one of the guns were 
silenced. Troops were then landed, and after two days of 
stubborn fighting the fort was surrendered. “I am morti- 
fied,’’ the unfortunate Bragg telegraphed Vance, ‘‘at having 
to report the unexpected capture of Ft Fisher with most of 
its garrison about 10 o’clock tonight.’’!? 

Although depressed by the loss of the fort and the resulting 
cessation of blockade running, some of the state newspapers 
felt that the blow was not a fatal one. The Confederacy had 
survived greater misfortunes, declared the Fayetteville 
Observer.'? “It will survive this. It cannot afford to be sub- 
jugated.”” The Raleigh Confederate believed the capture of 
Fort Fisher did not necessarily involve the fall of Wilming- 
ton.!* This optimism was shattered a few weeks later, how- 
ever, when Federal forces started a movement toward 
Wilmington and captured the town on February 22. 

Faced with the series of Confederate defeats which began 
with the capture of Atlanta and Savannah and included the 
fall of Fort Fisher and the occupation of Wilmington, the 
people of North Carolina almost surrendered themselves to 
a wave of despondency that swept over the State. Many 
believed that the Confederacy was doomed, that even the 
most heroic efforts could keep it alive for only a few more 
months. “‘The feeling seems to be growing around here,”’ 
wrote Jonathan Worth from Raleigh, ‘‘that we have about 
fought out.’’?* President D. L. Swain, of the University, 


10 Wilmington Journal, January 12, 1865. 

11 Bragg to Vance, January 16, 1865. Governor's Papers, January-May, 1865. 
12 January 23, 1865. 

13 Weekly Confederate, January 18, 1865. 

14 J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, ed., The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I, 340, 
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was no less gloomy. Was North Carolina, he asked, prepared 
to submit to martyrdom? “The world has exhibited in past 
ages, but one Thermopylae, will N. C., S. C. or old Virginia 
present another. Is independence now within our reach?’’*® 

Even before the capture of Fort Fisher, Vance received 
evidence that despair had fastened upon the hearts of his 
people. Nearly five hundred women signed a petition and 
sent it to him, imploring ‘‘that immediate steps may be 
taken for the establishment of peace. Let this horrid war 
end! Let blood cease to flow!’"?® A few weeks later Vance 
was anonymously informed that the soldiers from North 
Carolina had endured the war as long as they could. ‘‘ They 
say plainly,’’ the governor was told, “that if they can’t go 
home they will go somewhere to get out of this trouble. . . .”’ 
Would not Vance intervene and stop the war? “‘ The soldiers 
say there has been enough blood shed and now they want 
you to take it in hand.’’'’ From an unlettered woman, the 
governor received the following appeal: 


For the sake of surfering women and children, do try and stop this 
cruel war. here I am without one mouthful to eat for myself and five 
children and God only knows where I will get something now you 
know as well as you have a head that it is impossible to whip they 
Yankees, therefore I beg you for God sake to try and make peace on 
some terms, and let they rest of they poor men come home and try 
to make something to eat, my husband has been killed, and ef they 
all stay till they are dead, what in they name of God will become of 
us poor women and children?!* 


So widespread was the despondency that John A. Gilmer, 
a member of the Confederate House of Representatives, 
assured Vance that he was “beginning to doubt we have 
inherited the undaunted courage of our Revolutionary Sires. 
The discouraging spirit of despondency, is to be dreaded 


more than the power of the enemy.’’?® 


Although no new peace movement was launched in North 
Carolina, William W. Holden continued to fill the Standard 
with his gloomy forebodings. ‘“‘ Depend upon it,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘no matter how this contest may terminate, African slavery 
has seen its best days on this continent.’’ The editor was 


15 Swain to Vance, January 21, 1865. Z. B. Vance Papers, VI. 
16 Governor's Papers, Zebulon B. Vance, undated. 
u 17 “N Carolina Soldier"’ to Vance, January 7, 1865. Governor's Papers, Zebulon B. Vance, January- 
ay, 1865. 
18 Anonymous letter of January 10, 1865. Governor's Papers, Zebulon B. Vance, January-May, 
1865. 
19 Gilmer to Vance, February 14, 1865. Z. B. Vance Papers, VI. 
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unwilling, therefore, ‘‘to see another white man slaughtered, 
or another white child beggared on account of slavery.” 
Boldly he advocated that the State open negotiations for 
peace. ‘‘We would negotiate with the government of the 
United States,’’ he declared, ‘‘and we would obtain the best 
terms we could for North-Carolina.”’?° 

Other newspapers of the State, however, set their readers 
a brave example and insisted that Southern independence 
could still be won. The Fayetteville Observer?! voiced the 
forlorn hope, even the expectation, that France and England 
would recognize the independence of the Confederacy, while 
the Charlotte Democrat felt that nothing was to be lost and 
everything was to be gained by continued resistance. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to present appearances,’’ the editor asserted, ‘‘if we 
submit we lose all; and, on the other hand, if we continue 
the war and fail to win, we can only lose all.’’?? This reasoning 
must have appeared loosely constructed to soldiers dying in 
hospitals or standing in the shadow of deat on the battle- 
field, but perhaps it was intended for a less active audience. 
Nor was the Raleigh Confederate less hopef*:| or more plausi- 
ble. ‘‘The cause of the Confederacy is not lost,”’ it declared. 
‘A very short time will demonstrate that ii* safety is assured. 
. . . Hold out yet awhile longer and all il be well.’’?4 

The legislature, in the meantime, did I’ dle to sweep away 
the despondency that had settled over th State; it did even 
less to aid the failing Confederate arms. . though it refused 
in December, 1864, to pass resolutions cali 1g for the appoint- 
ment of peace commissioners by the states,?* and although 
it did not call a convention,?*° no vigorc 1s measures were 
taken for the prosecution of the war. It irmly denied the 
power of the Confederate government to impress and arm 
slaves,?® and it adopted other measures harmful to the 
military establishment. Apparently feeling that the war 
would soon be over, the legislature passeu numerous bills 
exempting millers, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen in de- 
fiance of the Confederate exemption laws. ‘‘They not only 
did no good,” the editor of the Raleigh Confederate wrote 

20 Weekly Standard, January 18, 1865. 

22 The Western aA 14, 1865. 

23 Quoted by the Weekly Standard, January 25, 1865. 

25 sated yen ha et sees cot cali byte on for the purpose of making 
a separate peace, especially if one assembled in Georgia. He therefore wrote to Governor Joseph E. 
Brown and asked him to use his influence against revolutionary action in his State. Oficial Records, 


Ser. I, Vol. LIII (supplement), pp. 392-393. 
26 N. C. Public Laws, Adjourned Sess., 1865, p. 33. 
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a friend, “but they passed every possible exemption to keep 
men out of the service, the purpose being openly an- 
nounced.’’?” The legislature was anxious, however, to con- 
vince the people that it remained loyal to the Southern 
cause. Hearing of the preliminary negotiations which led to 
the abortive Fortress Monroe conference, the legislature 
declared that ‘until the issue of these negotiations is known, 
North-Carolina will not abate one jot or tittle of her deter- 
mination and zeal for a vigorous prosecution of the war to 
an honorable peace. ’’?® 

This brave show of determination deceived no one, for 
the gloom of the people continued to spread to the armies, 
and thousands of the Tar Heel soldiers quietly slipped away 
and went home. Late in February, 1865, Lee declared that 
the despair of the North Carolinians was destroying his 
army. ‘‘Desertions are becoming frequent,’’ he wrote 
Vance. ‘‘They are occasioned to a considerable extent by 
letters to the doldiers by their friends at home.’’?® Armed 
bands of deserters roved throughout the western and central 
counties of the, State, stripping the people of their pos- 
sessions, holding up stage coaches, and murdering those who 
attempted to restrain their lawless actions. More than eight 
hundred desertss were reported pillaging the farmers of 
Randolph County, and defying the local peace officers.*® In 
response to Jonatiian Worth’s appeal, Vance agreed to clear 
out the desertejA in Randoph on the condition that the 
people of the coyjaty helped to protect themselves. “If the 
H. G. [home guaed] will organize promptly,” he said, “elect 
loyal and efficiext officers, I will order them able to remain 
at home . . . t» arrest deserters and will send 200 good 
troops to their aid—but the citizens must show a disposition 
to help themselves. No half way business will suit me.’’?? 

Late in December, on the occasion of his second inaugural, 
Vance tried vainly to lift the waning hopes of his people and 
to discourage desertion. “Let all of our movements,” he 
urged, ‘‘whether of peace or war, be in solid columns; our 
people at home as our brothers at the front—standing in 
line of battle facing one way & together! Then victory is not 
only doubly assured but thrice glorious, and defeat will be 

27 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. II, pp. 1250-1251. 

28 os et 7. Adjourned Sees, tay Y EB. Lee, I11, 541; and Oficial Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. a pp. 1143, 1154, 1165. 


30 Jones, Diary, II, 444. 
31 Hamilton, The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I, 360. 
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robbed of half its calamities.’’*? But the effect of this appeal 
was largely counteracted by the loss of Fort Fisher and by 
the growing belief that the war would soon end. The gover- 
nor, therefore, decided once more to address his people in 
an effort to convince them that Southern independence could 
be won. In a proclamation of February 14, 1865, he called 
attention to the vast resources in men and supplies still 
possessed by the Confederacy. If the people would support 
the army, he declared, the South could yet win its freedom. 
He then pictured the horrors of subjugation—four million 
slaves set free; lands confiscated; women, children, and old 
men reduced to beggary; the gallows groaning under the 
burden of Southern leaders. ‘‘Great God,” the governor 
exclaimed, ‘‘is there a man in all this honorable, high- 
spirited and noble Commonwealth, so steeped in every 
conceivable meanness, so blackened with all the guilt of 
treason, or so damned with all the leprosy of cowardice, as 
to say, yes, we will submit to all this!’’** 

This patriotic appeal pleased President Davis** and the 
more loyal newspapers of the State,*° but the editor of the 
Raleigh Standard was not greatly impressed by it. “If 
proclamations could have defeated our enemies,’’ he dryly 
observed, ‘‘they would long since have retired with trailing 
banners before the State papers of this kind launched at 
their heads by Governors Brown, Magrath and Vance.’’*® 

Vance’s proclamation, as Holden suggested, had no effect 
upon the enemy and very little upon his own people. In fact, 
ten days after the governor issued his appeal, Lee urged him 
to encourage public confidence and to dispel the hopelessness 
of the North Carolinians.** On the same day (February 24), 
the Confederate Bureau of Subsistence asked Vance to appeal 
for voluntary contributions of provisions. The ordinary 
means of supplying Lee’s army had broken down,?*® and 
only the prompt aid of the people could feed the soldiers. 
Vance therefore issued another proclamation, asking each 
citizen to pledge himself ‘‘to furnish the rations of one 
soldier for six months.’’ The governor set a generous example 
by pledging one-half of his year’s supply of food and by 

32 Vance’s second inaugural address, December 22, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, VI. 
33 Vance Letter Book, II, 365-371. 

34 Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, VI, 483. 

35 Weekly Confederate, March 1, 1865. 

36 Weekly Standard, February 22, 1865. 


37 Lee to Vance, February 24, 1865. Governor's Papers, January-May, 1865. 
38 Sherman's march through Georgia and South Carolina helped to produce this result. 
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placing his own family upon the short rations allowed the 
soldiers.*® 

Continuing his policy of attempting to cheer the people, 
Vance addressed an audience at Goldsboro on February 25. 
After discussing the futility of the Fortress Monroe confer- 
ence and the horrors of subjugation, he made light of the 
losses of the Confederacy and said he had Lee’s promise that 
Sherman must and would be stopped. But Vance was 
whistling in the dark and was attempting to give a hopeful- 
ness to his people that even his exuberant spirits did not feel. 
Soon after the fall of Atlanta, the governor began to enter- 
tain serious doubts that the Confederacy could win. The 
army in Georgia, he wrote President Swain, was thoroughly 
demoralized, and the meddling of President Davis would 
complete its ruin. He was especially depressed by the lack 
of spirit in the people of the South, and by their failure to 
harry Sherman’s army and cut its line of communications. 
Nothing else could be expected, perhaps, when the public 
leaders were so inefficient. ‘‘Gov. Brown is a humbug & can 
do nothing but get in the way.’’ What, asked Vance, did all 
this show? 


It shows [he continued] what I have always believed [:] That the great 
popular heart is not now & never has been in this war. It was a revo- 
lution of the politicians not the people; was fought at first by the 
natural enthusiasm of our young men, and has been kept going by 
State & sectional pride assisted by that bitterness of feeling produced 
by the cruelties & brutalities of the enemy. 

I am not out of heart. As you know, I am of a hopeful & buoyant 
temperament- Things may come around yet. . . . How can I help 
win the victory? What can I do to secure a retreat? Howshall I guide 
this suffering and much oppressed Israel that looks to me through 
the tangled & bloody pathways of the wilderness wherein our lives 
have fallen? 

Duty called me to resist to the uttermost the disruption of the 
Union; duty calls me to stand by the new Union ‘“‘to the last gasp 
with truth & loyalty.”” This is my consolation— The beginning was 
bad & I had no hand in it; should the end be bad I shall with Gods 
help be equally blameless. They shall never shake their gory locks 
at me & say that I did it!*° 


After the loss of Fort Fisher and during Sherman’s con- 


3% Vance Letter Book, II, 376-378. 

4° Vance to Swain, September 22, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, V. “You are not mistaken,"’ Swain 
replied, “in supposing that the great popular heart never beat in union with that of the agitators who 
initiated the revolution. I do not believe that if Calhoun, Clay & Webster could have been permitted 
to remain upon the earth until the present time, that the country would now be involved in this cruel 
and unnatural contest.'’ Swain to Vance, September 28, 1864. Z. B. Vance Papers, V. 
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tinued advance toward North Carolina, the governor’s 
despondency increased. The quick march of events con- 
vinced him that the Confederacy would soon collapse. ‘‘I 
frankly confess to you,”’ he wrote the Georgia governor on 
January 18, “‘that I regard it our chief aim at this time to 
hold the demoralized and trembling fragments of society 
and law together and prevent them from dropping to pieces 
until the rapidly hastening end of our struggle shall be 
developed.’’*! 

While in this depressed mood, Vance was approached with 
the suggestion that North Carolina initiate a movement 
which would lead to submission and peace. A number of 
Confederate Senators and Representatives, being convinced 
that a continuation of the war would result in needless blood- 
shed, concluded that the South should admit its failure and 
throw itself upon the mercy of the North. They used Senator 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, as their messenger 
and shortly after the Fortress Monroe conference appealed 
to Vance to end the war. In great secrecy, Graham told the 
governor that certain members of Congress wanted him to 
issue an order requiring the North Carolina troops to return 
to their homes and thus force Lee’s surrender. In great 
excitment, Vance rose from his seat and asked Graham if he 
advised such a course. “‘No,’’ Graham replied, ‘‘I only de- 
liver the message I was requested to bring.’’*? In a burst of 
anger, Vance swore a resounding oath. ‘‘ No!”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“‘T would see the last one of them in perdition before I would 
do it. Were I to do that, the last of it would not be heard for 
generations to come. It would be charged that the Con- 
federacy might have succeeded but for the treachery of 
North Carolina. So far as the honor of the State is in my 
keeping it shall be untarnished. She must stand or fall with 
her sisters. ’’*# 

Some time later D. K. McRae, editor of the Raleigh Con- 
federate, heard of Graham’s message and was also informed 
that Vance intended to take North Carolina out of the war. 
He hastened to the governor’s office, told him what he had 
heard, and suggested that he get a friend to hang him with 


oan to Joseph E. Brown, January 18, 1865. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. II, pp. 
1 . 

42 Graham's correspondence during this period suggests, however, that he wanted North Carolina 
to open separate negotiations with the Federal government. William A. Graham Papers, 1865-1866. 

43 Richard H. Battle, “*Z. B. Vance," in Literary and Historical Activities in North Carolina, 1900- 
1905 (Raleigh, 1907), pp. 393-394; W. J. Peele, compiler, Lives of Distinguished North Carolinians . . . 
(Raleigh, 1898), pp. 359-360, 362-363; Clement Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance (Charlotte, 1897), 
p. 460; R. D. W. Connor, “Zebulon Baird Vance,"’ in the Dictionary of American Biography, X1X, 160. 
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a grapevine if he thought of recalling the North Carolina 
troops. ‘‘Why McRae,” Vance replied, ‘I have no thought 
of such a thing, nor is any such thing contemplated. I mean 
to stand on Confederate soil as long as there is ground 
enough to pirouette on one toe, and under the Confederate 
flag while there is a rag left to flutter in the breeze.’’** 

At that time the territory upon which Vance planned to 
execute his gesture of defiance was being more restricted 
every day. Grant was entering upon the last phase of his 
siege of Petersburg; and Sherman, after devastating Georgia 
and South Carolina, was pushing into the Tar Heel State. 
While stoutly determined that North Carolina should not 
initiate a movement which would lead to the collapse of the 
Confederacy, Vance saw that Sherman’s progress through 
the southern counties of the State made it apparent the 
enemy would soon attack Raleigh. He therefore convened 
the Council of State near the middle of March and asked its 
advice. After a day of conference, the Council advised the 
governor and the treasurer to assemble the important papers 
and, when an attack was made upon the capital, to retire 
to some point west of Raleigh.*° Two days later the Con- 
federate Congress adjourned, and Senator Graham hastened 
to Raleigh to confer with Vance. In less than a month, the 
Senator said, Richmond would fall; Lee’s army would be 
dispersed by that time, for want of food if for no other 
reason. To deal with this impending crisis, Graham urged 
Vance to call the legislature into extra session.*® On this 
point, however, the Council of State was equally divided, 
and the legislature was not convened.*? 

In the meantime Sherman proceeded on his march, al- 
though somewhat more cautiously, for the veteran army of 
Joseph E. Johnston lay before him. On the morning of March 
11 Sherman entered Fayetteville, where his troops destroyed 
the Confederate arsenal, the market house, courthouse, 
a number of homes, printing offices, foundries, cotton mills, 
and oil works. ‘‘They robbed the people of everything in 
the way of food,”’ one observer wrote.**® All along their line 
of march, the Federal soldiers stole horses, mules, cattle, 


44 D. K. McRae to Jefferson Davis, January 16, 1885. Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, 1X, 329-333. 

It was the belief of one of Vance's correspondents that “while we had the very wisest Senator in the 
Confederacy [Graham], we also had a Governor who knew when ‘not to do it' & who in an important 
crisis did nothing so effectually and efficiently, that he saved the State from a useless humiliation, & 
an infamous reputation."’ C. A. Spencer to Vance, May 10, 1866. Z. B. Vance Papers, IX. 

45 P. H. Winston, Jr., to Vance, March 14, 1865. Governor's Papers, January-May, 1865. 

46 Peele, compiler, Lives of Distinguished North Carolinians, p. 361. 

47 P. H. Winston, Jr., to Vance, March 28, 1865. Governor's Papers, January-May, 1865. 

48 The Western Democrat, March 25, 1865. 
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slaves, food supplies, cotton, and personal possessions from 
the homes of the people.*® The men of Johnston’s and 
Wheeler’s commands behaved little better, however, and 
Vance received numerous complaints of ‘‘illegal and whole- 
sale robberies.’’ In order to curtail such Confederate activi- 
ties, the governor attempted to call out the Home Guard, 
but he was unable to get a sufficient force together.5° The 
“demoralized and trembling fragments of society and law”’ 
were falling to pieces at Vance’s feet. In deep gloom former 
Governor Charles Manly wrote: ‘‘The horrid deeds perpe- 
trated by the Yankees in Fayetteville, & the not less lawless 
& atrocious acts of our people in Johnston & Wake exceed 
the enormities of Barbarians. Between the two fires deso- 
lation, plunder, & actual starvation await us. God help the 
Country—The Politicians have destroyed it.’’®! 

Leaving Fayetteville several days after he entered, Sher- 
man crossed the Cape Fear River and resumed his march. 
At Bentonville, on March 19-21, his forces met those of 
General Johnston in a series of sharp but indecisive engage- 
ments. Sherman then proceeded to Goldsboro and formed 
a junction with Schofield’s army, which had marched from 
Wilmington. In the capital city Vance was consulting his 
advisers and preparing for the worst. “Governor,” one of 
his secretaries said, ‘‘I suppose nobody can longer doubt 
that the end is near at hand.”’ Feelingly and with tears in 
his eyes, Vance answered: ‘‘ No! It must be so; but so far as 
I am personally concerned, and but for my wife and children, 
I would rather die than to see it.”"°? The gloomy Jonathan 
Worth was of the same opinion, although he managed to 
suppress his sorrow. ‘“‘We have nothing to rely upon but 
a miracle,’’ he declared, ‘‘and our statesmen exhibit their 
natural sagacity in relying on one.’’*? 

The end drew near. On April 2 Richmond was evacuated, 
and Lee began a retreat which ended at Appomattox. In 
North Carolina Generals Beauregard, Johnston, Hardee, 
Hoke, Hampton, and Wheeler assembled their forces, think- 
ing that perhaps Raleigh could be defended. At Smithfield 
these numerous and high-ranking Confederate generals 
prepared to make a stand against Sherman and Schofield, 
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who were expected to march westward from Goldsboro.** 

On April 6 Senator Graham had dinner with Vance, and 
he once more suggested that the legislature should be con- 
vened immediately. The Virginia legislature, he said, would 
soon meet again, and it was important for North Carolina's 
lawmakers ‘‘to act in concert with that body.’’®* Although 
agreeing that the end was near, Vance was reluctant to 
advise an extra session of the legislature. He finally agreed 
to call the Council of State,®°® but events moved too quickly 
for even that body to be assembled. On the following day 
the governor went to Smithfield, where he witnessed a review 
of Johnston’s army and assured the soldiers that they would 
certainly defeat Sherman.*®’ But the people of Raleigh and 
its environs were not so confident. They prepared for the 
fate which had befallen Atlanta, Savannah, Columbia, and 
other cities which had been captured by Sherman. Being 
familiar with the thorough and comprehensive manner with 
which these acquisitive soldiers waged war, the citizens 
worked hurriedly to hide their valuables. Former governor 
Manly concluded that no place above ground would be safe, 
so he placed a portion of his possessions in a heavy wooden 
box and buried it three miles from the city.°® Bartholomew 
F. Moore, a distinguished jurist of Raleigh and a staunch 
Unionist throughout the war, employed a part of his time 
in showing President Swain his deep disgust at the actions 
of the Confederate and state governments. 


History [he wrote] has recorded few wars so unnecessary and wicked 
in its inception, & heartless towards the blood of those who carry it 
on. . . . What a golden opportunity for a Statesman in N. C. to have 
distinguished himself by ending this war long ere this. Our Govr. has 
never had enough sense, to think of it, or moral courage enough to have 
undertaken it. He has been able to wield a large volume of the public 
mind. Our friend Gov. G. [Senator Graham] has had sense enough 
to foresee in part, the results. And he has been able at all times to 


54 Cornelia Phillips Spencer, The Last Ninety Days of the War in North Carolina (New York, 1866), 
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have wielded a larger share of the public confidence, but he has been 
waiting for something to turn up.® 


On April 10 something did turn up. General Johnston 
received a dispatch from Davis announcing Lee’s surrender 
of the preceding day. Keeping this information a secret, 
Johnston notified Vance of his intention to uncover Raleigh 
and retreat to the western part of the State. The governor 
then began the transfer of the state records and the huge 
military stores he had accumulated—supplies which the 
hungry and ill-clad army under Lee might well have used 
before its doom was sealed at Appomattox. To Graham, 
Greensboro, and Salisbury were transferred 40,000 blankets, 
English cloth equal to about 100,000 uniforms, shoes and 
leather equal to 10,000 pairs, 150,000 pounds of bacon, 
40,000 bushels of corn, 6,000 scythe blades, and large quanti- 
ties of cotton cloth, yarns, cotton cards, and imported medi- 
cines.°® In accordance with plans already made, Treasurer 
Worth left Raleigh with the books of his department, show- 
ing that the State had an indebtedness of $30,274,391, about 
two-thirds of which had been contracted during the war.®! 
Like other state officials who soon evacuated the capital 
city, he traveled towards the western counties. 

On the same day, April 10, President Swain went to 
Raleigh and conferred with Vance. At that time the governor 
was informed of a plan agreed upon by Swain and Graham. 
Convene the legislature, Swain advised; have it pass resolu- 
tions expressing a desire to stop the war and invite the con- 
currence of the other Southern states. It should, moreover, 
elect commissioners to treat with the United States and 
report to a convention which would be called. If, in the 
meantime, Sherman advanced upon Raleigh, Vance should 
send a commission to him to ask for a suspension of hostili- 
ties until the final action of the State could be ascertained. 
Vance agreed to the latter part of this plan upon the condi- 
tion that General Johnston’s approval be obtained, but 
before he put it into effect he wished to have another inter- 
view with Graham, who was then at his home in Hillsboro.*®? 





5° Moore to Swain, April 9, 1865. Swain Manuscripts, 1860-1892. 

60 Spencer, The Last Ninety Days of the War in North-Carolina, pp. 145-146. 
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At three o’clock on the morning of April 12 Graham 
arrived in Raleigh, and after an early breakfast Vance, 
Swain, and the Senator repaired to the capitol, where a 
letter to Sherman was composed. A day or two before, as 
Vance later recalled, he had consulted Johnston ‘‘as to what 
it was best for me to do.”’ Johnston frankly replied that the 
governor should make the best terms he could for the pro- 
tection of the capital city and its people.** Before he could 
grant permission to send an embassy to Sherman, however, 
the Confederate general left Raleigh and went to Greens- 
boro, where he met President Davis. General Hardee, who 
was left in command of the capital city, therefore gave 
Vance the necessary permit. In his letter to Sherman, Vance 
requested an interview with the general and asked that he 
spare the city and the records of the State, adding that 
Swain and Graham were authorized to treat with him for 
that purpose.®* Armed with the permit from Hardee and 
with the letter from Vance, the two commissioners were 
accompanied by Surgeon General Warren, Colonel James 
G. Burr, and Major John Devereaux, all of whom were state 
officials. Early on the morning of April 12 they left Raleigh 
in a special train, prominently displaying a flag of truce. 
As the train was passing through the Confederate lines, it 
was halted and ordered to return to Raleigh by General 
Hampton, who had received orders from Johnston to with- 
draw the permit given by Hardee.®® The engine was re- 
versed and the train moved slowly back towards the capital 
city for a mile or two, when it was halted by a hundred 
Federal soldiers from Kilpatrick’s cavalry. This detachment 
informed the commissioners of Lee’s surrender and escorted 
them to Sherman’s headquarters at Clayton. They presented 
Vance’s letter and were gratified to find Sherman ready to 
make generous and amicable arrangements with the state 
government. Although the commissioners had hoped to 
return to Raleigh on the afternoon of the 12th and thus 
inform Vance that the capital city and the state officers 
would not be harmed, Graham and Swain were politely held 
by Sherman, who indeed had taken steps to get them to his 
headquarters after hearing that they had been turned back 
by General Hampton.®® 
6 Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, p. 483. (From an address by Vance in 1885.) 
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In the meantime Vance was anxiously waiting in Raleigh. 
Since the embassy had left early in the morning, he confi- 
dently expected it to return by 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
at the very latest. ‘‘It was extremely important that they 
should return by that time,” he later said, “for the city of 
Raleigh was to be completely uncovered that night and the 
remaining of the Governor and all State officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties depended on the reply which was 
expected from General Sherman.’’®’ All during this troubled 
day many worried citizens hastened to the governor’s office, 
seeking advice and encouragement. Although overburdened 
with cares and worries of his own, he took time to advise his 
callers to remain quietly in their homes, and thus when 
Sherman entered the city they could protect their families 
by their presence.®® 

Late in the day it was reported to Vance that the com- 
missioners had been captured. No longer expecting their 
prompt return, he accordingly wrote Sherman another 
letter, saying that Mayor William H. Harrison had been 
authorized to surrender the city and requesting that the 
charitable institutions, the capitol, and the museum be 
spared from destruction.®® After giving this letter to the 
city authorities, Vance lingered in Raleigh until midnight. 
At that hour he mounted his horse and rode out to General 
Hoke’s encampment, about eight miles west of the city.’ 

On the following morning Swain and Graham entered 
Raleigh, expecting to notify Vance of the terms agreed 
upon.’' They were then to return and inform Sherman of 
the governor’s acceptance before the Federal army should 
reach the boundaries of the city. They found the capital city 
nearly deserted, scarcely a person on Fayetteville Street, 
the shops closed, and the governor gone. The commissioners 
took possession of the capitol in Vance’s absence and made 
all arrangements for the protection of the city in accordance 
with the promise of Sherman. Mayor Harrison, accompanied 
by several citizens, went out to meet General Kilpatrick, 
who commanded the advance of the Federal army. Kil- 
patrick, accepted the surrender of the city and assured the 
mayor that the lives and property of the citizens would be 


67 Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, p. 484. 
68 Spencer, The Last Ninety Days of the War in North-Carolina, p. 147. 
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protected.’? As the Federal advance guard entered Raleigh, 
the rear guard of Hampton’s cavalry retreated, although 
not without first breaking into the state stores and helping 
itself to supplies which Vance had failed to transfer to the 
west. When Kilpatrick’s men appeared, one rash young 
Texan by the name of Walsh suspended his retreat and 
remained behind. Taking up a position in Fayetteville Street, 
he emptied his revolver at the approaching Federals, who 
made a vigorous pursuit and caught him a few blocks farther 
on. He was brought back and promptly hanged, pleading 
vainly for five minutes’ respite in order to write to his wife.7* 
Aside from this episode, there was little violence during 
Sherman’s occupation of Raleigh. The offices of the Con- 
federate and the Conservative were promptly wrecked, and 
the Progress was suspended until the editor learned to exer- 
cise a nicer discrimination in his criticisms of governments. 
A few dwellings were sacked, though not destroyed, and 
shopkeepers reluctantly made a number of transactions in 
which the passage of money was not involved. On the whole, 
however, the frightened little city was scarcely touched by 
the hand of war. Indeed, Sherman’s army relieved some of 
the suffering which had been caused by the conflict. Horses, 
mules, and wagons were loaned to the farm people, and the 
poor of the city were fed from the Union commissary.’ * 
With Sherman's veteran army in possession of the capital 
of North Carolina, William W. Holden continued a course 
of action which led to his appointment as provisional gover- 
nor of the State. Directly under the front-page masthead of 
his newspaper he printed a famous peroration which in- 
formed his readers that hopes of Southern nationalism were 
dead: ‘LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND FOREVER, 
ONE AND INSEPARABLE.’—DANIEL WEBSTER.’’?® 
Aided by the Raleigh Progress, Holden began to pander to 
the Union army. He published laudatory sketches of Sher- 
man, praised Andrew Johnson and Abrahan Lincoln, and 
condemned Davis, Vance, and other Confederate leaders. 
Almost every day for two weeks he denounced Vance. The 
governor of North Carolina, he wrote, “‘has followed the 
fortunes of the insurgents and abandoned his own people to 
their fate. So far as he is concerned they are out of his pro- 
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tection, and they can no longer look to him to conduct their 
affairs.”” In another part of the same issue, Holden more 
clearly developed his purposes. ‘“‘Let the Governor of the 
State for the time being,’’ he suggested, ‘‘be appointed by 
the federal government. . . .’’*® If Vance persisted in re- 
maining absent from the capital when Sherman had extended 
a safe conduct for his return, ‘‘he cannot complain at the 
inauguration of such steps as may be necessary to administer 
the laws and protect the people.”"’’ Hearing of an attempt 
“‘by certain politicians to foist Gov. Vance on the people of 
this State,’’ Holden declared that he would “refresh the 
public mind as to his course”’; and in a two-column editorial 
he severely attacked Vance’s administration of state af- 
fairs.’* Two weeks later the editor asserted that a ‘‘reward 
of $25,000 for Z. B. Vance, the rebel Governor of North- 
Carolina, would go very far towards finishing the rebellion 
in this State.’’’® 

Holden was not alone in his dissatisfaction over Vance’s 
conduct, although he did have peculiarly strong hopes of 
profiting from it. Soon after receiving Swain and Graham at 
Clayton, Sherman had entrusted to these two commissioners 
a safeguard for Vance “and any members of the State 
Government that choose to remain in Raleigh.’”’*° Upon 


entering Raleigh on April 13 Sherman, Swain, and Graham 
found that Vance had left the night before. Immediate 
efforts were made to persuade him to return. Comfortably 
lodged in the executive mansion,*! Sherman wrote the 
following pass and gave it to Graham for delivery to Vance: 


To all officers & Soldiers of the U. S. Army. 

Grant safe conduct to the bearer of this to any point twelve miles 
from Raleigh and back, to include the Governor of North Carolina 
and any member of the State or city Govt. on his way back to the 
capital of the State.*? 


With this safe conduct and riding in a conveyance given by 
Sherman, the two commissioners set out from Raleigh on 
April 14, after having made an effort the day before to 
negotiate the journey on foot. Passing through the opposing 
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lines of Kilpatrick and Hampton, they proceeded to Hills- 
boro, where they found the governor in Graham’s own 
house. Here Vance was told for the first time of Lee’s sur- 
render, and many minutes were required before he could be 
convinced of the truth of the report. General Hampton also 
was ignorant of the surrender, for Johnston had kept the 
secret well. The commissioners then gave Vance the safe 
conduct and urged him to return to Raleigh, but the gover- 
nor refused.** A short time before Swain and Graham 
appeared, Vance had received a dispatch from Davis, sug- 
gesting an interview at Greensboro. ‘‘ We must redouble our 
efforts to meet the present disaster,’’ Davis wrote hopefully. 
‘Moral influence is wanting, and I am sure you can do much 
now to revive the spirit and hope of the people.’’** Vance 
decided, therefore, to see Davis before returning to Raleigh. 

On Saturday, April 15, he mounted his horse and set out 
from Hillsboro, but when he arrived in Greensboro on Sun- 
day he found that Davis had gone on to Charlotte. He then 
decided to return to Raleigh, but the Confederate military 
authorities would not allow him to pass through the lines 
while negotiations for peace were pending.*® He therefore 
proceeded to Charlotte, where he had his last interview with 
Davis. In the presence of Secretary Reagan, Secretary 
Breckinridge, and one or more additional members of the 
cabinet, Vance presented himself. ‘‘ Mr. President,” he said, 
‘“‘T have come to see what you wish me to do.”’ In his reply 
Davis appeared to be still full of hope. He discussed the situ- 
ation exhaustively, mentioned the possibility of retreating 
beyond the Mississippi, and intimated the hope that Vance 
would accompany him with all the North Carolina troops 
whose loyalty he still commanded. “‘ Mr. President,’’ Secre- 
tary Breckinridge interjected, “I do not think you have 
answered the Governor’s question.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ Davis replied, 
‘‘What would you tell him to do?” Breckinridge answered 
that the hope of accomplishing anything by further hostili- 
ties was exceedingly remote, and that Vance should remain 
in North Carolina and attend to his duties. ‘‘The end is 
near,’’ Breckinridge said, ‘‘and we should make the best 
terms we can for his people and for his State.’’ With a deep 
sigh, Davis replied: “Well, perhaps, General, you are 
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right.’’ Vance hastened to say that he agreed with Breckin- 
ridge’s views, and after a little more conversation he arose 
and offered his hand to the President to tell him good-bye. 
Davis shook it long and warmly, saying: ‘‘God bless you, 
sir, and the noble old State of North-Carolina.’’ Vance thus 
bade farewell to the Confederacy and returned to Greens- 
boro, hoping to go to Raleigh and resume his duties as 
governor.®® 

The Confederate authorities, however, still would not 
permit him to pass through the lines, for peace negotiations 
were in progress. A letter to General Schofield in Raleigh, 
which was conveyed by Treasurer Worth, had no effect. 
The Federal general would not allow his return.*’ These 
negotiations for peace between Sherman and Johnston 
interested him very much, but he was not allowed to attend 
any of the conferences. For a while the governor was not 
a little angry over the manner in which he was ignored, and 
he complained to Johnston that he was being excluded 
“from a voice in the decision of the fate of my own people. ’’®§ 
But when he learned of the generous terms offered by Sher- 
man, he no longer complained. These terms provided not 
only for the surrender of Johnston’s army, but also for the 
complete recognition of the executives and legislatures of 
the Southern states, merely requiring that the state officers 
obey the laws of the United States and swear allegiance to 
that government. 

While these negotiations for peace were proceeding, Vance 
observed with anger that the state stores were being de- 
pleted by Confederate soldiers. A portion of the stores which 
remained in Raleigh was given to Johnston’s army, and 
another portion was seized by his men; the supplies in 
Graham were pillaged by the Confederates; those in Greens- 
boro were issued by a Confederate officer; and the state 
stores in Salisbury were impartially rifled by both Northern 
and Southern troops. “. . . I confess I am getting tired of 
it,”’ Vance fumed ineffectually. “‘Having shown every dis- 
position to be liberal & patriotic in dividing my means | 
should be much pleased to be permitted to dispose of the 
remainder as I see proper.’’>* To his agent in Salisbury, 
Vance wrote on April 21: “Do not give up your Stores to 
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anyone. Tell Genl Johnston that I forbid his touching my 
property without my consent.’’®® But even the air of a 
proprietor, which Vance assumed, could not frighten the 
appetite out of hungry Confederates. The state stores 
continued to dwindle. 

In the meantime, more important events were occurring. 
After anxious days of waiting at Greensboro, the Confederate 
authorities were at length informed that the terms offered 
by Sherman were not approved in Washington, and notice 
was given by Sherman that the armistice would be termi- 
nated in forty-eight hours. Vance immediately indicated his 
desire for an interview with Sherman and requested a safe 
conduct to the general’s headquarters. ‘‘The object to be 
obtained,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘can be more fully set forth when we 
meet; but I will intimate that they [sic] refer now particu- 
larly to the immediate convening of the Legislature of the 
state & the adoption of prompt measures to save the people 
from a condition of anarchy which now threatens them.’’®! 
Worth promptly informed Vance from Raleigh that Sherman 
had left, and that ‘‘Genl Schofield declines the interview 
you solicit here but says you can see him in a few days in 
Greensboro. ’’?? 

Before receiving this letter the governor heard of John- 
ston’s surrender of April 26, in which he received the same 
terms that Grant had given Lee. Knowing that the war had 
finally reached its end, Vance issued his last proclamation 
on April 28. In the hope of averting some of the many evils 
which threatened his people, he commanded roving bands 
of civilians and soldiers “to abstain from any and all acts 
of lawlessness’’; he earnestly appealed to all good citizens 
to remain at home and exert themselves to preserve order; 
and he urged the ‘“‘good and true soldiers of North Caro- 
lina’’ to form organizations and arrest or slay “any bodies 
of lawless and unauthorized men who may be committing 
depredations upon the persons or property of peaceable 
citizens. .. .”"5 

This document caused great merriment in Holden’s edi- 
torial offices. ‘‘ It will be seen by the proclamation of the late 
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Governor of North-Carolina,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that he has at 
length concluded that ‘further resistance to the forces of the 
United States is vain.’ Is it possible? . . . The Confederate, 
the Conservative, the Fayetteville Observer,°* and other loyal 
papers, will please copy the proclamation, and send bills for 
payment to the nearest Confederate Quartermaster.’’®® 
After issuing his proclamation, Vance appeared before 
General Schofield in Greensboro and surrendered himself; 
but Schofield, saying he had no orders to arrest him, told 
him to go to Statesville and remain there with his family. 
The governor, therefore, gathered all his ‘remaining per- 
sonal possessions in the world’’—a saddle horse, a wagon, 
and a pair of old mules—placed them in a freight car, ‘‘and 
with a few friends took passage in the same elegant convey- 
ance towards the mountains.’’®® On May 4 he arrived in 
Statesville, where his wife and four sons had taken refuge 
before Sherman advanced upon Raleigh. Although he had 
apparently taken no pains to conceal his movements, it was 
not generally known where he had gone after Johnston’s 
surrender. ‘‘Where is Gov. Vance?’’ Holden asked on April 
29, while Vance was still in Greensboro. ‘‘ No one seems to 
know. It was reported that he had gone towards Danville, 
and also that he had left for the Blue Ridge region of this 
State. It may be, however, that he has fled with Davis and 
Benjamin.’’®? On May 9 the editor of the Standard suggested 
that a reward of $25,000 should be offered for his arrest.** 
Two days later the Federal government took steps which 
relieved Holden’s anxiety, when Grant ordered the arrest of 
the “‘late Rebel governor of North Carolina’’ and directed 
that he be sent to Washington under close guard.®® Early 
on the morning of May 13, the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his birthday, the governor’s house in Statesville was sur- 
rounded by three hundred cavalrymen under the command 
of Major Porter. While in his home with his wife and chil- 
dren, and without any previous notice, Vance received the 
order for his arrest. By arrangement with Major Porter it 
was agreed that they should not leave Statesville until the 
following morning, and at that time the problem of trans- 
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portation presented itself. There were no railroad trains 
running, the cavalry had only its pack horses, and the citi- 
zens of the town, in the light of their experiences, were some- 
what reluctant to trust their vehicles to the Federal soldiers. 
This difficulty was soon surmounted, however, by the offer 
of Mr. Samuel Wittkowsky, a resident of Statesville, who 
tendered his own buggy and prudently offered to drive it. 
About 9 o’clock on the morning of May 14 the party started 
for Salisbury, four cavalrymen on each side of the buggy 
and the remainder of the command in front and rear.'°° 
For a time Vance was overcome with grief and shed tears 
as they drove along in silence. As they reached the outskirts 
of the town, however, he wiped his eyes and began to talk 
to his companion. He was not concerned for himself, he said, 
but for his wife and children—‘‘they have not a cent of 
money to live on.’’ Many a man in his position, he continued 
(according to Wittkowsky), would have feathered his nest 
by shipping cotton to Europe. His friends had urged him to, 
“but thank God, I did not do it.’’?°? 

After proceeding for twelve or fifteen miles, Vance’s 
exuberant spirits returned, and he was soon regaling his 
captors with jokes. Through the courtesy of Major Porter, 
he was allowed to enter Salisbury without escort and remain 


unguarded in that town until the following day. Vance em- 
ployed his time in seeking his friends and borrowing money, 
but he could raise only $65. On the following morning 
Wittkowsky went to the station to bid him good-bye, and 
there found him surrounded by quite a number of Federal 
officers, ‘‘all as jolly as if the Governor and they had been 


old friends, starting on a pleasure trip.’’!°? 


Leaving Salisbury on the morning of May 15, Vance 
arrived in Washington on May 20, exactly four years after 
North Carolina’s secession, and was incarcerated in the Old 
Capitol Prison. Here he occupied a small cell with John 


100 During the first three years following Vance’s capture and imprisonment, a number of false 
reports were circulated relating to these events; but he was not sufficiently annoyed to make a public 
reply until he heard of the boastful assertions of General Kilpatrick, who declared that he had tamed 
Vance by capturing him and riding him two hundred miles on a bareback mule. ‘“‘I will do him the 
justice to say,’ Vance wrote in an open letter to the New York World on October 13, 1868, ‘that he 
knew that was a lie when he uttered it."’ The ex-governor then related the details of his capture by 
Major Porter, and added that he went in a buggy to Salisbury, where he boarded a train. “I saw no 
mule on the trip,"’ Vance concluded, “yet I thought I saw an ass at the General's headquarters; this 
impression has since been confirmed.’ Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, p. 101. 

101 Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, pp. 95-96. (This is the recollection of Wittkowsky after about 
thirty years. If Vance actually made such a statement, he was ignoring the fact that he did ship at 
least thirty bales of cotton to Europe, some of it on vessels partly owned by the state, and that these 
shipments probably brought him about $5,000 in gold. See The North Carolina Historical Review 
XVII (1939), 103. 

102 Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, 96-97. 
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Letcher, ex-governor of Virginia. No reason was given for 
Vance’s arrest, and during the forty-seven days of his im- 
prisonment no charge was made against him. When he re- 
ceived a parole on July 5, 1865, the cause of his release was 
not indicated, although it has been credited to his insistence 
during the war that Federal prisoners at Salisbury be well 
cared for.1°* On July 6 he left Washington and returned to 
Statesville, where the terms of his parole ordered him to 
remain. By December, 1865, President Johnson became 
somewhat more generous and allowed Vance to move freely 
within the limits of North Carolina. Some months later he 
took advantage of this extension by moving to Charlotte. 
There he resumed the practice of law and, aided by drafts 
on the proceeds of his cotton shipments,!°* soon lifted him- 
self from poverty. 

The collapse of the Confederacy and the political dis- 
abilities which were placed upon its leaders made it appear 
that Vance’s public career was at an end. But if the war 
governor ever entertained such a view, the remainder of his 
life thoroughly refuted it. From the wreckage of an old 
political career, Vance soon began to build a new one. After 
his disabilities had been removed, he assumed the leadership 
of the Democratic party and wrested control of the State 
from the Scalawags and Carpetbaggers. Reélected to the 
governorship in 1876, he entered the United States Senate 
three years later, and there he remained until his death in 
1894. The people of North Carolina thus bestowed upon him 
the highest offices within their power. 

“103 R. D. W. Connor, Makers of North Carolina History (Raleigh, 1921), pp. 235-236. (Holden be- 
lieved his intervention caused the release. Hearing that Mrs. Vance was seriously ill, he telegraphed 
a request to President Johnson, asking him to set Vance free. The former governor was promptly 


" . K. Boyd, ed., Memoirs of W. W. Holden (Durham, 1911), p. 46. 
104 Statements of Denniston & Co., January 6, May 12, 1866; May 27, 1867. Z. B. Vance Papers, 





POLITICAL DISTURBANCES 
IN COLONIAL GRANVILLE COUNTY 


By NANNIE May TILLEY 


For an illustration of the manner in which the colonial 
squire became, and remained, the dominant figure in pro- 
vincial and local government, there is harldy a better source 
than the early history of Granville County,' North Caro- 
lina. The government of this county, situated upon the 
borderline of tidewater and the piedmont, was, during the 
colonial period, vested in the commission of peace, a body 
composed of an indeterminate number of justices. In a very 
real sense, these officials governed the county: they were 
invested with judicial duties and powers; they exercised con- 
trol over the sheriff, the clerk of the court, and the local 
militia; they directed the policy of the vestrymen. Their 
power, moreover, did not cease at the boundaries of colonial 
Granville, for, with the justices of other counties, they were 
influential with the assembly and with the royal governor 
as well. 

These colonial justices derived the power which made them 
the prevailing force in the government partly from the 
method of their appointment, which they themselves could 
control, and partly from the far-reaching nature of their 
duties and prerogatives. Although appointed primarily to 
constitute the county court, the justices were neither limited 
in number nor required to possess any fixed amount of legal 
training.” At the formation of Granville County in 1746, 
six justices were appointed; one was added some time before 
1755; and five were restored in 1760.* In 1756 there were 
altogether twenty-two justices in the county, although 
court could be held when only three were present. Nomi- 
nally these justices were appointed by the governor of the 
province with the consent of his council, but the appoint- 
ments were usually made at the recommendation of mem- 
bers of the county court itself.* 


1 Granville County, at its formation in 1746, included four present-day counties: Warren, Franklin, 
Vance, and Granville. 
2 Julian P. Boyd, The County Court in Colonial North Carolina (typescript, master's thesis, 1926, 
Duke University Library), p. 16. 
3 The Colonial Records of North Carolina, IV, 813; V, 493; VI, 343. (This work will hereafter be cited 
as Colonial Records.) 
* Boyd, County Court, p. 171. See letter of a Jones to Governor Arthur Dobbs for the number 
of justices in 1756 (Colonial Records, V, 590-592) 
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The duties of the county court were manifold. In their 
judicial capacity the justices had original and appellate 
jurisdiction in cases of trespass, larceny, assault, battery, 
and other causes of a minor nature; they had, as well, over- 
sight of orphans and their estates. Certain administrative 
duties also devolved on the justices, the most important 
being the power to influence tax rates through the action 
of the assembly. In one instance, in order to obtain funds 
for defraying expenses of the county government, a poll tax, 
thought sufficient to furnish funds for public buildings in 
1746, was doubled two years later. Other duties included 
the management of ferries, the construction and mainten- 
ance of public roads and buildings, and the regulation of 
ordinaries, mills, weights and measures, slaves, indentured 
servants, and county boundary lines. The court also granted 
orders for letters of administration, heard the proving of 
wills, established head rights, issued marriage bonds, and 
recorded deeds and mortgages.*® An addition to these multi- 
tudinous duties, perhaps even more significant than any of 
them, was the indirect control which the justices exercised 
over the appointment of the sheriff and the clerk of the court. 

In the political hierarchy controlled by the justices, the 
colonial sheriff exercised more power than any other officer 
under the jurisdiction of the county court. Rarely, if ever, 
was any other individual than a justice of the peace ap- 
pointed to serve as sheriff. Eventually the justices influenced 
the assembly to enact a law making it obligatory that the 
appointee be a justice of the peace: The desirability of the 
office as a political plum lay in the fact that it gave the in- 
cumbent opportunities for stealing public funds and control- 
ling the political situation either by influence or by returning 
the name of a person not the choice of the electorate.* An 
idea of the degree of interest in the office of sheriff in colonial 
Granville may be gained from the following estimate of 
balances due from five sheriffs who served the county, as 
well as themselves, from 1760 to 1772.’ These estimates 
were reported in 1773: 

£ s d 


James Yancey, 1760... 240 4 1 
Reuben Searcy, 1764 228 18 3 





5 For a detailed discussion of the powers and duties of the colonial justice of the peace in North 
Carolina, see Boyd, County Court, pp. 63-110. See The State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 285, 
for the doubling of the poll tax. (This series will hereafter be referred to as State Records.) 

6 Boyd, County Court, pp. 111, 127-128. 

7 Colonial Records, 1X, 572. 
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Philip Pryor, 1765 9 
Leonard Henly Bullock, 1770... 8 
Robert Harris, 1772 6 


Here is evidence that five sheriffs of colonial Granville 
failed to attend properly to public business. Since it is a 
matter of record that Thomas Person, John Pope, and 
William Bullock served as sheriffs during the same period 
and collected the taxes due, it seems that the five who failed 
to settle their accounts should have been able, at least, to 
show much smaller shortages. If the balance due from James 
Yancey in 1760 amounted to slightly more than £200, 
certainly Robert Harris should have been able to present 
a smaller shortage than £755. Indeed, the balances due 
indicate that the sheriffs of Granville County rapidly be- 
came bolder in embezzling public funds as the period ad- 
vanced. 

Because of the sheriff's responsibility for public funds, 
he was required to give bond to the amount of £1,000 
sterling, and definite efforts were made to collect the short- 
ages if the case of Philip Pryor may be considered as typical. 
The evidence, too, would indicate that the requirement of 
a bond was largely an empty gesture until late in the period. 
In 1771 an order from the clerk of the superior court, which 
met at Halifax, required that all goods, chattels, lands, and 
tenements belonging to Pryor, to the sum of £ 454 4s 9d, 
should be seized by the sheriff and sold. This order was the 
result of a suit brought against Pryor by Governor Tryon, 
the sum involved being identical to the amount due from 
Pryor as sheriff. The £ 220 realized from this sale of Pryor’s 
property, however, was less than half of his reported short- 
age. Doubtless Governor Tryon’s effort to clean house 
among the sheriffs was a factor in gaining for him the un- 
merited name of tyrant. 

Just as control of the office of sheriff constituted an im- 
portant factor in the political sway of the court clique, 
so likewise did control of the position of clerk of the court. 
In the same fashion the clerk was appointed by the governor 
at the recommendation of the justices of the peace, who 
controlled the office so completely that crown officers rarely 
appointed persons not approved by the justices. The at- 
~ 8 Granville County Record Book, I, 2-3 (in the courthouse at Oxford, N. C.); Granville County 


Deed Book, IJ, 155-157. (Hereafter references to the Granville County Deed Books will be by the 
volume, letter and page, as .j, 155, or C, 64.) 
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traction of the position of clerk lay in the number of fees 
attached to the office. Quite often the office was farmed out 
to the highest bidder, and the acting clerks then charged 
exorbitant fees in order to reimburse themselves. By farm- 
ing out the office, a single individual could hold more than 
one appointment at the same time.® Such was the situation 
in Granville County from 1764 to 1770 when Samuel Benton 
served as both clerk of the court and register of deeds.'?° 

The political power of the justices also included control 
of the local militia and the further levying of taxes through 
the activities of vestrymen. Frequently the justices made 
recommendations to the governor concerning suitable men 
to be appointed as officers of the militia.'' Apparently the 
county court also controlled the vestrymen of the estab- 
lished church. Half of the members of the first group of 
vestrymen for St. John’s Parish, coterminous with Gran- 
ville County, consisted of members of the county court.!? 
These justices of the peace thus had a definite voice in the 
levying of all taxes. 

The influence of the colonial justice of the peace extended 
beyond local government. A large proportion of the colonial 
assemblies of North Carolina consisted of members of the 
county courts, and Granville County contributed a full 
quota to that body. From 1746 to 1776 nine different men 
were sent from Granville to the assembly, and every one 
was a justice of the peace.'* The court ring of Granville 
thus did more than its share in keeping a majority of justices 
in the assembly. 

Upon such a political structure was the government of 
Granville County based, and discord might naturally have 
been expected from this concentration of political power in 
the hands of a closed corporation which also owned a large 
proportion of the property of the county.'* And such was 
the case. Great inefficiency marked the location and con- 
struction of the courthouse. The justices of the peace became 
involved in a serious dispute with the governor because he 
removed one of their number from the commission of peace. 
Likewise, discord arose in the poorly managed local militia. 
The formation of Bute County from Granville was engi- 


® Boyd. Conaty Court, pp. 151-169. 

10 IJ, 52-53 

11 Boyd, Lt. Court, pp. 178-180. 

12 State Records, XXIII, 249-250. 

13 Boyd. County Court, p. 178. ’ 
14 Granville County Deed Books, A-L, passim; Granville County Record Book, I, passim. 
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neered by the justices, who had been responsible for years 
of poor government. The economic life of the county was so 
affected by the exorbitant fees demanded by court officers 
that the Regulator uprising had its inception in Granville 
County. 

The public life of Granville became turbulent in character 
almost immediately after the founding of the county; a dis- 
pute concerning the location of the courthouse occupied the 
citizens continuously from 1746 until 1765. In the beginning 
the act which created the county decreed that sessions of 
the court should be held at Colonel William Eaton’s dwell- 
ing, located where the Vance County Home now stands. 
Geographically, this site lay almost in the exact center of 
Granville after the formation of Orange County in 1752. 
The same act also ordered the justices, or a majority of 
them, in the first meeting at Colonel Eaton’s, to select a 
proper site for building a courthouse, prison, and stocks; 
they were also to draw up specifications for erecting the 
buildings. Together with the expenses of running a dividing 
line between Edgecombe and Granville counties, the build- 
ings were not to cost more than could be realized from a poll 
tax of two shillings, proclamation money, to be levied for 
a period of two years only.'® 

Because of an insufficiency of funds, the justices, two 
years later, had not been able to complete the buildings. 
Immediately a bill for levying further taxes was passed on 
April 6, 1748. At that time it was still necessary to complete 
the buildings which had already been started. The sheriff 
was, therefore, ordered to collect the tax and, at the same 
time, was allowed to retain six per cent of it for his services. 
William Eaton, who had apparently furnished a meeting 
place for the court in 1746 and 1747, was appointed, along 
with Edward Jones, to finish the buildings and establish the 
boundaries of the county.'® 

In less than four months Eaton and his colleague had 
achieved definite results in unravelling the poorly handled 
business of providing public buildings, a duty which the 
entire group of justices had so hopelessly confused. By order 
of court, they had chosen a location for the buildings, but, 
being six or seven miles from the northwest corner of the 
county as it existed in 1752, this first site was found to be 


. 5 State Records, XXIII, 249-250; note also J. E. Buck, Map of Vance, Warren, Franklin, and Gran- 
ville (1907). 
16 Colonial Records, IV, 903, 906; State Records, XXIII, 285. 
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very inconvenient. The reason given by the justices for their 
failure to choose a convenient site was that they were un- 
familiar with the bounds of the county, a very weak excuse 
which did not save the citizens from expense and incon- 
venience. Eaton and Jones were therefore empowered to 
choose a site at or near Tabb’s Creek, a tributary of the Tar 
River, and to contract with workmen to build the houses of 
such dimensions as seemed suitable. The uncollected taxes 
already levied were to be collected and paid to Eaton and 
Jones. Meanwhile the courthouse, prison, and stocks which 
had been started in the northwest corner of the county, 
would be of no service if finished, and accordingly the com- 
missioners were ordered to sell them and apply the proceeds 
to the buildings on Tabb’s Creek.'* 

In less than two years, by April 16, 1750, court was being 
held in the completed building near Tabb’s Creek,'* evi- 
dently on land which had belonged to William Eaton.'® It 
required only four years for the citizens of Granville to decide 
that a location in the center of their county was an incon- 
venient site for a courthouse. They petitioned the assembly 
in 1754, praying that their court be removed. The bill for 
removal of the courthouse was introduced and passed once 
in the house and once in the council, although amendments 
were attached by the last-mentioned body. Later, however, 
the bill received a negative note, possibly due to the amend- 
ments attached by the council.?° Despite this negative note, 
one may read of the courthouse prong of Sandy Creek as it 
existed on April 1, 1760,?! and of ‘“‘the court house road on 
the south side of Sandy Creek,’’ August 10, 1761.7? By 1764, 
however, the influence of Samuel Benton had brought the 
local seat of justice to Oxford, the name of Benton’s private 
estate.?* In the language of George Sims, Benton moved 
the courthouse in order “‘to bring grist to his own mill’’;?* 
for Benton during this period was serving as clerk of the 
Granville County court and as one of the commissioners 
appointed to build the new courthouse, prison, pillory, and 


17 State Records, XXIII, 297-298. The year 1748 was four years earlier than the formation of 
Orange County; and, prior to that time, Granville was a frontier county with no definite western 
OT Tae Apparently the location was inconvenient but not for the reason assigned in the act. 

19 H, 237 

es Colonial Records, V, 229, 230, 248, 260. 

22 F, 53. 

23 Granville County Record Books (1754- gy p. 108; W. K. Boyd, ed., Some Eighteenth Century 
Tracts Concerning North Carolina, pp. 188, 192; K, 204. 

24 Boyd, Eighteenth Century Tracts, p. 188. 
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stocks.?° After June 10, 1765, all public business was to be 
handled from the new courthouse on Benton's estate.?® 
Unlike its inefficiently constructed predecessor, this new 
building was ready for use practically a year earlier than 
the act directed.?” Evidently Benton furnished the driving 
power for the rapid removal of the county business to his 
own estate, and there can be little doubt that the ruling 
clique in the eastern part of the county was equally as 
anxious to launch Bute County on its political career. At 
any rate the officials of the latter county were also ready 
for the transaction of public business earlier than the act of 
establishment directed. 

Although there is considerable uncertainty concerning the 
location of the different courthouses in Granville County, 
the foregoing discussion offers proof that court was held, 
or preparations were made for it to be held, in five different 
places during a period of nineteen years, from 1746 to 1765. 
The expense and inconvenience no doubt caused great hard- 
ships for the citizens. To farmers living in the more isolated 
sections it must have been somewhat of a problem to keep 
informed concerning the frequent changes in the location 
of the seat of justice. Some of these changes may have been 
due to caprice or lack of foresight, but one, at least, arose 
from the incompetence of the justices and another from the 
unprincipled scheming of a public officer who used his posi- 
tion to further his private interests; that same officer was 
also a justice of the peace. 

In the political circles of Granville County the com- 
mission of peace, with Robert Harris as the chief firebrand, 
furnished another disturbance of the first order. When the 
council met at New Bern in 1755, Governor Dobbs was told 
that one of the justices of Granville County had spoken 
contemptuously of him. On being called before the governor, 
Harris, at that time a member of the assembly, confessed 
that the rumor was true. Thereupon the governor ordered 
that Harris’s name be stricken from the commission of peace 
for Granville County.2® When the next commission was 
announced at the June court, 1756, the name of Robert 
Harris was, of course, absent; and because of this omission 
practically every justice named in the commission refused 


25 IJ, 29; State Records, XXIII, 626. 

26 State Records, XXIII, 625. 

27 Granville County Court Records (1754-1770), p. 108. 
28 Colonial Records, V, 493. 
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to qualify. They considered the dismissal of Harris as an 
insult to the entire group. No man of spirit, they contended, 
would qualify until the governor included the name of 
Robert Harris in the list of justices. They formed a compact 
to ho'd no court until the roster of the commission met with 
their approval. Nor did they hold court for the month of 
June, 1756; their failure to do so at that time was reported 
to Governor Dobbs by the attorney general, Robert Jones, 
and is verified by the court records. During 1757 and 1758 
court was held, although few cases were considered. No court 
met in December, 1759, shortly after the appearance of 
Searcy’s petition, nor in March and June, 1760.7° In the 
assembly, however, Robert Harris was appointed to the 
committee of propositions and grievances in May, 1760,*° 
and he and his colleagues were restored to the roster of 
justices of the peace the following December. After that 
year there were few failures to hold court according to the 
regular schedule.*! Harris, with his hold on local politics 
still undisputed, was listed as a justice in 1776,*? and was no 
doubt as strongly entrenched in power as in 1760 when he 
forced the hand of Governor Dobbs. 

In the dispute, the governor created the first significant 
breach by heeding the recommendation of Robert Jones, the 
attorney general. Jones, in a letter to Governor Dobbs, 
described the situation in Granville and reported unfavorably 
concerning several members of the county court. It was not 
until 1760, four years later, that Governor Dobbs returned 
Harris’s name to the commission of peace. At the same 
time he also restored Samuel Henderson, Osborn Jeffreys, 
Samuel Benton, and Philip Pryor to the commission, al- 
though none of them had been favorably recommended by 
Robert Jones in 1756.33 

During this period, while the angry politicians sought to 
regain control, there appeared ‘The Petition of Reuben 
Searcy and Others,”’ dated March 23, 1759.** This docu- 
ment was addressed ‘‘To the Worshipful Court”’ with the 
complaint that “ . . . Liberty that dearest of names and 
Property that best of charters, seems to be too much de- 
tracted, as we verily believe by the illusive insinuations of 


2% Letter from Robert Jones to Governor Arthur Dobbs about the Granville Peace Commission, 
Colonial Records, V, 590-592; Granville County Court Records (1754-1770), pp. 29-34, 51-58. 

3° Colonial Records, VI, 405. 

31 Granville County a Records (1754-1770), passim. 

32 State Records, XXIII, 

33 Colonial Records, V, 500-502: VI, 343. 

34 Boyd, Eighteenth Century Tracts, pp. 180-181. 
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Mr. Robert Jones, Jr.’’ After attributing numerous short- 
comings to Jones, the author of the petition wrote that 
Jones had ‘‘not only impos’d on the inferior class of man- 
kind” but likewise on “his Excellency Arthur Dobbs Esqre”’ 
by “false and unjust Representations in matters relating to 
our County of Granville.’’ Intermingled with further dia- 
tribes against Jones appeared the motive which prompted 
the petition: 


. that gentleman [Jones] . . . hath prevailed on his Excellency 
and Honours aforesd [the Council] to issue a Commission of Peace 
for our said County thereby leaving out of said Commission several 
worthy gentlemen that were very serviceable and beneficial to our 
said county. 


The anger of the court ring of the county had thus cen- 
tered on Robert Jones who was, indeed, responsible for the 
removal of four names from the commission of peace. The 
‘‘illusive insinuations of Mr. Robert Jones, Jr.’’ were nothing 
more than a part of his report to Governor Dobbs on the 
incompetence of the justices appointed in 1756. In the peti- 
tion, Jones was further condemned for charging exhorbitant 
fees in his legal practice; the climax of the petition, however, 
appears in the request that the attorney general be pro- 
hibited from pleading cases in the court of Granville County. 
To complete the connection, it only remains to show that 
Searcy belonged to the court ring of Granville. Reuben 
Searcy in 1764 was sheriff of the county, and, in the previous 
year, had been collector of taxes although he had not given 
bond as was customary.*® It will be recalled that Searcy was 
also one of the delinquent sheriffs of Granville County. As 
will be explained below, Searcy gained notoriety as the chief 
figure in an election fraud during 1760. By all indications 
Searcy’s interests were at one with those of the justices of 
the peace. 

In the end Governor Dobbs was forced to give over to the 
demands of the Granville justices although he tried to save 
his face by ordering an investigation of the several complaints 
which had been made against some of the justices.*® The 
entire disagreement started with one man, Robert Harris, 
and because one local politician was displeased, the governor 
and the attorney general had to bow to the demands of the 


35 G, 261; Colonial Ss. =. 572-573. 
36 Colonial Records, VI, 
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justices. From Jones’s report it is evident that the governor 
was notoriously ignorant as to the type of men on the com- 
mission of peace. Of the twenty-three justices serving in 
1756, only nine were active. Several justices had refused to 
qualify. One, however, had previously been dismissed by 
order of the council; two had moved to other counties; and 
one was a common drunkard.** The governor’s lack of 
information was, no doubt, due to his reliance on the justices 
for reports concerning the fitness of appointees. Very few 
cases so clearly demonstrate the independence of local 
politicians, and, at the same time, the lack of authority of 
officers of the crown, as does this controversy in which the 
dominant figures were colonial squires. 

A consideration of the condition of the Granville County 
militia likewise reveals the justice of the peace as the central 
figure in the incompetent administration of military affairs. 
Earliest accounts of the Granville militia, in 1754, show 
William Eaton acting as colonel of a regiment consisting of 
eight companies with 734 men and a number of officers. Two 
of the captains had moved their residences from the county 
and others had resigned. Evidently military service on the 
part of the officers was not considered important because 
Eaton wanted these delinquents fined by the action of a 
court martial. In the same report, which contained recom- 
mendations for officers, Eaton also suggested names for the 
peace commission.**® One year later, in 1755, not half of the 
militia was armed.*® In 1756 William Person, commander 
of the Granville regiment, reported the same troubles: 
a dearth of active officers and a scant supply of ammuni- 
tion.*® Seven years later William Person, perhaps considering 
the situation hopeless, refused to act as colonel; he had failed 
to qualify for his commission of colonel for three previous 
years. The failure of other officers in the performance of 
their duty was also reported to Governor Arthur Dobbs. 
In spite of poor morale on the part of officers and the lack 
of equipment, 1686 men were listed in the different compa- 
nies.4! The county militia was, therefore, quite a strong 
organization from the standpoint of numbers and potential 


voting power. 


37 Colonial Records, V, 590-592. 

38 State Records, XXII, 306-308, 314. 
3% Colonial Records, V, 603. 

40 State Records, XXII, 366-367. 

41 State Records, XXII, 368-370. 
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The general musters seem not to have been regarded very 
seriously and the poorly trained members of the militia 
objected to regular attendance at musters. When required 
to drill with clubs by company officers on account of a lack 
of arms, the men were discouraged by their regimental 
officers. According to a company officer in 1755, the com- 
manding officer discouraged serious drill in order to get the 
votes of the men at election time. This perhaps over-zealous 
captain, John Sallis, also declared that his men so objected 
to drill that they petitioned the governor for a different cap- 
tain. Their choice in his stead was Jonathan White, a mem- 
ber of the commission of peace. Sallis had been a member of 
the commission of peace earlier, but had been dismissed by 
order of the council. The entire disturbance was no doubt 
due to a desire on the part of the justices to have one of 
their own number in the place of John Sallis. In fact, wrote 
Sallis, ‘‘had I not been left out of the Commission of Peace, 
they’d aimed at no Petition. . . . ” The dislike of the jus- 
tices to Sallis first developed after his name had been dropped 
from the peace commission. Robert Harris, however, es- 
poused Sallis’s cause, and Sallis gave Robert Jones’s name 
as a character reference, which two facts, perhaps, might 
cause more credence to be placed in the statements of Sallis. 
Jones seemed to give a just analysis of the troubles of the 
peace commission; yet he was opposed to Harris.*? In the 
end the justices won, and Sallis ultimately sold all his pos- 
sessions, including “land and drum and colors.’’** That 
the county militia was sacrificed to politics and subject to 
poor management is a conclusion supported by abundant 
proof. In fact, incompetency and political chicanery were 
so glaring that the men of Sallis’s company who failed to 
report for muster duty received no punishment, while those 
who reported properly were actually punished.** 

The hand of the justice of the peace can also be seen in the 
maneuvers which resulted in the formation of Bute County.*® 
Agitation for the formation of another county began as 
early as 1758 and did not end until 1764, when Bute was 
formed from the eastern part of Granville. James Payne and 
Robert Harris, who launched the movement in the assembly, 


-- a Records, V, 424-426, 590-592. Note p. 425 for the quotation. 


‘ c slonial Records, V, 566-567. : 
45 Bute County, composed of present-day Warren and Franklin counties, did not survive the Revo- 


lutionary War; the unpopularity of the Tory name, Bute, caused the change. 
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were also justices of the peace for Granville County, as was 
Samuel Benton. Benton, however, did not appear in the 
assembly until 1760,*® although more than likely it was he 
who set the stage very carefully in Granville in order to send 
a petition by Robert Harris. Harris introduced the bill, 
which, in a brief period, was brought before the assembly 
fifteen times.*’ With the presentation of a second petition 
from ‘‘sundry of the Inhabitants of Granville’’ asking that 
the county be divided, Benton entered the contest in person 
on April 24, 1762.48 On December 6 of the same year an 
attempt was made to delay the bill on the technical charge 
that the words “Prince George’’ were not properly written 
into the bill as it came from the house to the council.*® But 
the bill was passed and sent to the governor, who refused 
his assent to the act. The Granville politicians, however, 
seem to have resorted to the familiar practice of forcing 
Governor Dobbs’s hand, for he later and somewhat vain- 
gloriously wrote the Board of Trade that he had made a new 
county from Granville.®° 

The insistence of Harris and Benton on the formation of 
a new county was more than likely due to the possibility of 
profit in the erection of new public buildings for the county. 
At any rate, Harris, Benton, and Philip Taylor were ap- 
pointed commissioners to erect all the buildings.®°’ Before 
the passage of the bill, both Harris and Benton no doubt 
felt that they could control the appointment of the com- 
missioners. There are other plausible reasons for Benton’s 
concern in changing the boundaries of Granville County. 
He owned a large tract of land on Fishing Creek,®? which 
he apparently wished to develop. He had already sold sec- 
tions of this tract to two mercantile firms and had what was 
evidently the chief parish church on his estate.°* It is more 
than likely that he owned interests in the stores, and the 
location of the courthouse at Oxford would draw patronage 
to that place and thereby destroy the competition offered 
by the nearby village of Harrisburg.°* These factors must 
have bulked large in his motive, although it is possible that, 


46 See Colonial Records, V, 1026, for the first agitation of the question by Harris and Payne. Note 
also State Records, XXIII, 497-498, for the act establishing Bute County. For the status of Benton, 
Payne, and Harris, see Colonial Records, V1, 343, 470. 

47 Based on accounts found in Colonial Records, VI, passim; note especially p. 152. 

48 Colonial Records, V1, 815, 824. 

49% Colonial Records, VI, 869. 

5° Colonial Records, VI, 7. ‘oe 1036. 

51 State Records, XXIII, 

52 K, 204. 

53 IJ, 25. 
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in his dual capacity as register of deeds and clerk of the 
court, both of which offices he held just prior to the forma- 
tion of Bute County, he desired the presence of fewer poli- 
titians to check on his operations. He could have been 
influenced to some degree by a desire to have his work in 
a more convenient location. In the face of George Sims’s 
statement that Benton sought “to bring grist to his own 
mill’’ and that he held two important county offices simul- 
taneously, the obvious conclusion is that he wanted the 
courthouse moved, and Bute County formed, in order that 
he might become complete master of the political situation. 

The ubiquitous justice of the peace likewise figured in 
another matter of public interest to the colonial inhabitants 
of Granville County. From 1754 to 1766 there was a series 
of disputes connected with public elections held in the 
county. In 1754 William Hurst presented the first recorded 
petition which contained complaints of “‘an undue Election 
of Mr. Robert Harris, one of the Representatives for Gran- 
ville County.’’ The house then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the matter, whereupon Hurst came before 
the body as a sworn witness. After considering ‘‘well’’ on 
the question, the members of the assembly came to the 
peculiar conclusion that the law did not authorize them to 
inquire into an election except during the actual time when 
the election was being held; at the same time the members 
decided that Harris had been properly elected.°*® Despite 
Hurst’s statement that the election was subversive of the 
laws of the province and the rights of the citizens, the mem- 
bers of the assembly confessed their inability or disincli- 
nation to make energetic inquiries into the situation. The 
preponderance of justices of the peace in the assembly no 
doubt rendered any other decision impossible. 

Similar trouble arose again in 1760. The sheriff returned 
a writ of election with the explanation that he had been 
uable to hold a legal election and a request that the clerk 
issue another writ.°® It was found by a special committee 
that the sheriff had discontinued the election because the 
courthouse was so crowded and the people so boisterous 
that the election could not be continued. Furthermore, 
Reuben Searcy, a sworn clerk for taking the poll, had shown 
great partiality. When the sheriff had adjourned the election 


55 Colonial Records, V, 242; 244-245. 
56 Colonial Records, V1, 367. 
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and both clerks had retired, Searcy returned to the court- 
house without the knowledge of the sheriff and continued 
the counting of votes. He then summed up the votes and 
proclaimed Samuel Benton and Robert Harris as duly 
elected representatives to the assembly. Searcy refused to 
give up the polls to the sheriff, saying that, as a sworn clerk, 
he had a right to them, and that he had notified the sheriff 
when there was room in the courthouse. The sheriff, accord- 
ing to Searcy, had paid no attention to the information. 
Another writ was issued, and Searcy was summoned before 
the house to answer for his actions. His punishment, how- 
ever, consisted of a reprimand and an excuse from paying 
the costs.5’ In this case the assembly contradicted its decree 
relative to the Hurst petition: that it was illegal to inquire 
into a closed election. The significant factor involved in the 
dispute was the concern of Robert Harris and Samuel Benton 
over the outcome. Their election as members of the assembly 
was due either to the sheriff's indifference or to chicanery. 
Benton therefore made his first appearance in the assembly 
as a result of this disputed election, and it seems likely that 
Searcy and Benton were in collusion. As further proof, 
Searcy followed Benton as clerk of the court, thus becoming 
a full-fledged member of the county machine. Searcy would 
hardly have succeeded Samuel Benton at his death had they 
been political enemies, because Jesse Benton succeeded his 
father as register of deeds.*°® 

The next disputed election involved Thomas Person, who 
supposedly failed to return a writ of election while he was 
sheriff in 1762. This case was also investigated by the as- 
sembly. Although the clerk of the crown testified that he had 
issued the writ, Person’s affidavit declared that no writ for 
electing representatives, if it had been issued, had come to 
him or to anyone that he knew. Confronted by these contra- 
dictory statements, members of the assembly grudgingly 
accepted the statement of Person and requested that the 
governor have another writ issued. Whether it be significant 
or not, Robert Harris and Samuel Benton again represented 
Granville County in the assembly after this dispute.®® 
Apparently Person was innocent, and the statement of the 
clerk of the crown also rang true. 


57 Colonial Records, V1, 366-368, 401, 405, 406. 
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Four years after Person’s trouble with the lost election 
writ, five cases involving illegal voting came before the court 
of Granville. All the suits were brought by the same man, 
John Jones, Jr. Each of the cases appeared on the docket for 
August 5, 1766, and the defendants were Grimes Halcomb, 
Christopher Hunt, Isham Parham, John Parham, and John 
Smith, all of whom were found guilty and fined the full 
penalty of the law, five pounds proclamation money.®® 
Although no connections are apparent between these five 
cases and the previously discussed election frauds, their 
occurrence does point to questionable election methods. 

It was in Granville County, where the justice of the peace 
controlled political institutions and thereby exerted a strong 
influence in economic life, that the first outcry was heard 
against the status quo. This movement, known as the Regu- 
lator uprising, was by no means confined to Granville. In 
this instance, however, the movement will be approached 
in the light of events that occurred in this one county. The 
very first record of the approaching Regulation outbreak 
appeared during 1765 in what is called the ‘“‘ Nutbush Paper, ”’ 
or ‘““An Address to the People of Granville County,”’ by 
George Sims.®! This paper was directed against Samuel 
Benton, the political czar of colonial Granville. There are 
no records to prove the truth of Sims’s statement concerning 
the high fees charged by Benton while clerk of the court, 
but some of his accusations are borne out by established 
facts. As has been shown above, Benton was a member of 
the assembly; he used his office to further his private fi- 
nances; his influence brought the courthouse to his own 
estate; and the deed books of Granville, beginning about 
1760, are filled with executed judgments where the sale price 
fell below the debt. Since the chief accusations made by Sims 
are thus borne out by other contemporary records, there is 
little reason for doubting the sincerity of the paper. It 
would seem, therefore, that conditions leading to the Regu- 
lator outbreak perhaps reached a climax earlier in Granville 
than in other counties. Sims pictures a poor man with a farm 
going in debt to his merchant for four or five pounds until 
his crop can be marketed. The judgment bond which he 
has given the merchant is thrown into court before the crop 


60 Granville County Court Records (1754-1770), p. 153. 

61 Colonial Records, VII, p. xx. See Boyd, Eighteenth Century Tracts, pp. 182-192, for the complete 
text of George Sims's address to the people of Granville County, dated June 6, 1765, at Nutbush, 
Granville County. 
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is harvested. The clerk of the court, Benton, then makes 
such an exorbitant charge for entering the judgment on the 
docket that it requires twenty-seven days’ work on Benton's 
farm to obtain the clerk’s fee.*? Such unjust charges evi- 
dently produced hard feelings and pvoerty, while property 
was rapidly passing into the hands of a few. 

After the appearance of the ‘‘Nutbush Paper” in 1765, 
it is evident that the public temper became increasingly 
agitated. The first notable outbreak occurred some time 
prior to September 30, 1768, when one Dennice Bradley was 
indicted on the “‘suspicion”’ of having burned the Granville 
County jail. Since Bradley was deemed unable to pay any 
fine, he was discharged.®* Probably before the burning of 
the jail, Governor Tryon sent an order to the commanding 
officer of the Granville militia empowering him to call out 
troops for repelling insurrections against the government. 
It was not until five months later, however, that the Gran- 
ville battalion marched into Hillsboro where the Regulator 
uprising was then centered. This battalion was top-heavy 
with officers, including one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, 
one major, four captains, four lieutenants, four ensigns, one 
adjutant, one clerk, nine sergeants, and six corporals, not 
to mention four drummers. Commanded by Robert Harris, 
the battalion consisted of ninety men who were paid £209 
10 s for the expedition into the neighboring county of Orange. 
The cost of food for the battalion amounted to slightly more 
than seven pounds, a sum obligingly advanced by Robert 
Harris. Although the battalion was sent to Hillsboro prima- 
rily for protecting the court which had been convened there, 
no disturbances occurred, and nothing was gained by the 
use of the militia. But the people of Granville bore the ex- 
penses of the battalion, which returned home seven days 
after having entered Hillsboro.®4 

Meanwhile, Governor Tryon practiced leniency, and the 
oppressed people turned to politics in an effort to effect 
reform in local government. Impatient of such slow methods 
and probably disbelieving that any reform was being at- 
tempted, a group of Regulators in the vicinity of Orange 
County invaded the superior court being held at Hillsboro 


62 Boyd, Eighteenth Century Tracts, pp. 187-189. 
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on September 22, 1770. When court was disturbed by the 
Regulators, Associate Justice Richard Henderson was pre- 
siding. Henderson adjourned court, presumably until the 
following day, but actually in order to escape from Hillsboro 
during the night, a decision later approved by Governor 
Tryon. Reverberations came from Granville on November 
12, 1770, when Henderson’s barns, stables, and corn were 
burned, and again on November 14, when his dwelling 
suffered the same fate.®® 

The governor immediately issued a bombastic procla- 
mation offering a reward of £100 and pardon to any offender 
who would confess and give the names of his accomplices. 
Richard and Thomas Henderson, the two brothers from 
Granville, then alarmed the government exceedingly by 
telling the council that a large body of Regulators would 
undoubtedly come to New Bern to assault the assembly 
during the next session. Tryon accordingly advised all offi- 
cers of the militia to hold their men in readiness. Conditions 
remained more or less static for another month and during 
this period Hermon Husband, the leading Regulator in the 
province and at that time a member of the assembly, pre- 
sented to that body a petition of sundry grievances from 
Hosea Tapley of Granville County.*°® The grievances, no 
doubt, arose from the high fees charged by county officers. 
The presentation of Tapley’s grievances probably consti- 
tuted Husband’s last work in the assembly, for ten days 
later, on December 20, 1770, he was expelled from that body 
and placed in jail. In the following February Husband was 
released and all remained quiet until a defiant letter written 
by Rednap Howell, another leader of the Regulators, was 
intercepted. Disorders followed and on March 19, 1771, 
Tryon ordered the militia out.** He called for 100 men from 
Granville and levied a requisition on the Grassy Creek 
settlement in the northern part of the county for forty steers 
and twenty barrels of flour. There is no evidence that either 
order was obeyed; from Bute County, shortly before a part 
of Granville, not a single man could be obtained.®* From 
all appearances, the people of Granville seemed in whole- 
hearted sympathy with the Regulator movement. With the 
exception of the rdle of Thomas Person in that movement, 


65 Cocaist Records, VII, 691; VIII, 235, 244, 258-260, 518-520, 686-688; Bassett, Regulators, 
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Governor Tryon’s unobserved orders appear to be the last 
records of the disturbance in Granville. 

Records leave a confused account of Thomas Person’s 
association with the Regulator uprising.*® Person was a 
leading citizen of Granville, having served as sheriff in 1762. 
In view of his interest in the movement, it is a significant 
fact that, when sheriff, he left no trail of embezzlement in 
handling public funds as did five other men who held the 
same office in the same period.’® Of similar import was the 
statement of Attorney General Robert Jones, Jr., in recom- 
mending Person “‘as fitly Qualified to act as magistrate” 
when he and Governor Dobbs were striving to reform the 
government of Granville County in 1756.7! Principles of a 
democratic government, which permeated European and 
American thought early in the eighteenth century, had 
doubtless been embraced by Person before the Regulator 
uprising. At least two other contemporary events point to 
the conclusion that he entertained unorthodox ideas with 
reference to government: of importance is the liberal tone 
of a letter written by Person to his brother, William; by 
inference, however, the dedication of George Sims’s stirring 
address on unjust fees to Person furnishes stronger evidence. 
Moreover, Person had asked for a copy of Sims’s address.’ ? 
The important réle of Person in the American Revolution 
and his vehement fight to have North Carolina reject the 
United States Constitution, because of the great taxing 
powers granted the federal government, furnish further 
evidence of his interest in democratic processes.’* It may be 
assumed, therefore, that Person believed the Regulator 
movement to be the forerunner of reform in government. 
Perhaps he realized later that the uprising failed to provide 
the opportunity which he had visioned, and, upon realization 
of that fact, he ceased to identify himself with it. The note 
left by the Regulators on the Orange County docket, “ Per- 

69% Bassett, in the standard work on the North Carolina Regulators, page 206, writes of Person's 
connection with the Regulator movement: “Just what this relation was does not appear. 

7 wy Clomial Records, otek ded deecieas: , a in this article. 

72 Letter from Thomas Person to William Person, Person Papers, archives of the North Carolina 
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sons dead,”’’* was probably intended to show that Person’s 
interest in the Regulation seemed to be dead. 

Be that as it may, Person was regarded as an outstanding 
leader of the Raguintor movement although, unlike the 
Regulators in genera!, he was the owner of large estates. 
Governor Tryon held Person in prison at Hillsboro. Tradi- 
tion gives two versions of his escape from conviction as 
a leader of the rebels. One account is that, by a gentleman’s 
agreement, the jailer permitted his distinguished prisoner 
to ride to his home in Granville during the night for the pur- 
pose of destroying incriminating papers; the other is that 
the Reverend George Micklejohn of Granville, although 
aligned against the Regulators, fetched the papers to Person 
who destroyed them while in jail. At any rate, Tryon’s 
soldiers failed to find any incriminating evidence when 
Person’s home and desk were searched. There seems to be 
no evidence regarding a formal trial of Person, but he was 
arraigned in the assembly for perjury and extortion during 
1770 and again in 1771. This arraignment ended in his 
exculpation despite the efforts of Richard Henderson to the 
contrary.’> Neither jail nor arraignment halted Person in 
his efforts to alleviate the tax rate imposed on the inhabit- 
ants of Granville County. On November 27, 1771, less than 


a year after his acquittal by the assembly, he presented 
a petition to that body from the inhabitants of Granville 
County for a reduction of taxes “setting forth, that they 
Labour under a heavy and burthensome Tax, which the Exi- 


gencies of Government has hitherto made necessary. th hae 


The connection of Granville County with the Regulator 
movement, then, according to Sims’s analysis of 1765 and 
many supporting facts, had its origin in county politics and 
was fundamentally a political question which grew into an 
economic problem. Under the extraordinary political dic- 
tatorship of Samuel Benton and Robert Harris, citizens of 
Granville probably had ample cause to cry out earlier than 
those of other counties. Though Bute has been pictured as 
a county where the rule of the political ring was most strongly 
intrenched,’’ the methods of its politicians were inherited 
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intact from its mother county, Granville. Except for the 
personalities of Sims, Benton, Henderson, and Person, 
Granville’s share in the events of the Regulator uprising was 
no more spectacular than that of other counties in the same 
vicinity even though discontent with county political affairs 
was first voiced in Granville. 

Although decidedly an anticlimax in comparison with the 
Regulator movement, the organization of the Transylvania 
Land Company must have stirred the citizens of Granville 
County. This company was doubtless the outcome of two 
policies advocated by the British government after 1763, 
a date generally accepted as a turning point in the history 
of the American colonies. After 1763 mercantilist ideas in 
England became interwoven with ideas of imperialism, ’® 
and the new combination gave rise to closer attention to 
colonial affairs. Governor Tryon had sided with the Regu- 
lators to the extent of sponsoring certain reforms. No doubt 
his aim was to increase revenues, which had been finding 
a permanent resting place in the pockets of justices of the 
peace. Then came the Proclamation of 1763 which, according 
to contemporary belief, represented an attempt to prevent 
colonial expansion to the West.’® In direct opposition to 
the proclamation, a group of the ruling class in central North 
Carolina sought new lands in the West; and strangely enough 
Richard Henderson, who had sided vigorously with what he 
thought to be a struggle for the maintenance of the status 
quo, became the chief villain of the Transylvania scheme 
in so far as royal governors were concerned. 

Plans for establishing the Transylvania Land Company 
were probably originated in Granville County. In fact the 
proprietors held one of their early meetings in Oxford on 
September 25, 1775, and four of the proprietors, Richard 
Henderson, John Williams, William Johnson, and Leonard 
Henly Bullock were natives of Granville. Moreover, Jesse 
Benton, the son of Samuel, was also concerned in the specu- 
lation. For Richard Henderson, the unpopular justice of the 
crown and an avowed favorite of Tryon’s, to become the 
“infamous Henderson” to the next royal governor, doubt- 
less furnished considerable excitement in the Regulator 
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area.*® Despite Henderson’s oath to uphold the king’s law, 
he was carrying on negotiations to disobey the royal procla- 
mation probably as early as 1763.°' Henderson became the 
object of proclamations issued by two royal governors.*? 
His purchase of 35,000,000 acres of western lands from the 
Indians** constituted an amazing action for an officer in 
his position, and with him in the venture were members of 
the ruling clique, a group long familiar with the strategy of 
blocking the efforts of royal governors. No doubt the people 
of Granville County thought with the Scot who wrote to one 
of his nationality in Granville, “Pray is Dick Henderson 
out of his head?’’§4 

In summarizing the turbulence of public life in colonial 
Granville, it may be said that the various disturbances arose 
largely from the activities of the justice of the peace. On him 
rested the responsibility for the waste and inconvenience 
involved in locating and building the courthouse. In order 
to carry this point, the members of the county court did not 
hesitate to block public justice by refusal to conduct court. 
Mismanagement of the county militia constituted a further 
indictment against their efficiency. Their military duties 
were regarded as a joke, and they did not hesitate to harass 
anyone who tried to conduct the militia in a more business- 
like manner. When it suited their design, they manipulated 
the formation of a new county. Disputed elections usually 
involved some member of the commission of peace. Certainly 
they were responsible for the Regulator upheaval and in no 
section more so than in Granville, where the first complaint 
was made against the charging of unjust and illegal fees. 
Perhaps the Transylvania scheme cannot be attributed 
entirely to the activities of justices of the peace, although 
the instigators of the movement (and the leading ones lived 
in Granville) were closely connected with the ruling clique. 
No phase of the government, whether involving duties of 
the members of the Assembly, the sheriffs, the clerks of the 
court, the vestrymen, or the officers of the militia, can be 
investigated without meeting a colonial squire. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S DECISION 
TO LEAD THE SECESSION MOVEMENT' 


By CHARLEs EpwARD CAUTHEN 


The decision of South Carolina to lead the secession move- 
ment of 1860 was regarded by many contemporaries as the 
decisive factor in the success of the whole movement. 
According to this view, delay and apparent hesitation in 
South Carolina would have had a chilling effect on secession 
sentiment in other states and would have allowed time for 
a conservative reaction and possible compromise. If any 
credence may be given to this theory, the special session of 
the South Carolina legislature which issued the call for a 
convention is worthy of careful study. It was in this legis- 
lature that the decision to lead was really made. 

Superficially, at least, secession sentiment in South Caro- 
lina had developed to a point closely approaching unanimity 
before the legislature met. The conservative National Demo- 
cratic or Conventionist party had broken up. This party, 
under the leadership of James L. Orr, had hoped and be- 
lieved that Southern interests could be protected within the 
Union through coéperation with, and control of, the National 
party.” But it had been greatly weakened by the John Brown 
raid at a time when conservative leadership seemed defi- 
nitely in the ascendency. Events at Charleston and Balti- 
more had still further undermined it by apparently dis- 
proving the contention that the National party was no 
Popular Sovereignty party. And as the probability of 
Lincoln’s election grew in the summer of 1860, the Con- 
ventionist party disappeared. One of the stock arguments 
for South Carolina participation in national nominating 
conventions had been that such was the best method of 
preventing the election of a Black Republican President, 
an event which many Conventionists admitted would make 
secession necessary.* Although the prominent National 
Democrat Benjamin F. Perry had courageously argued that 


1 This article is based on a paper und before a section of the Southern Historical Association at its 
meeting in Charleston, November, 

2? For studies of the Conventionists see  - A. White, ‘* The National Democrats of South Carolina, 
1852-1860, "’ South Atlantic Quarterly, XX VII, 370-389; Chauncey S. Boucher, South Carolina and the 
South on the Eve of Secession, 1852-1860, Washington Uinversity Studies, VI (1919), 3-34. 

3 Chauncey S. Boucher, South Carolina and the South on the Eve of Secession, 1852-1860, Washington 
University Studies, VI (1919), 3-34; Speech of Col. Thomas Y. Simons, in favor of South Carolina being 
represented in the Democratic Convention. . (Charleston, 1860), p. 12, Passim; Orr's speeches in 
Proceedings of the State Democratic Convention held at Columbia, S. C., May 30-31, 1860 (Columbia, 1860), 


pp. 5-10, 18-20. 
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Lincoln’s election would be no proper cause for secession, * 
his effort to rally an opposition to disunion met with practi- 
cally no public support. His letter setting forth his view met 
a storm of ridicule and abuse in the state press,® and although 
many may have agreed with him, they apparently, as the 
Newberry Conservatist suggested, lacked the courage to 
admit it. On the other hand, James L. Orr and the con- 
servative Congressmen J. D. Ashmore and W. W. Boyce 
joined their more radical colleagues, L. M. Keitt, W. P. 
Miles, M. L. Bonham, and John McQueen, in insisting that 
there could be no safety in a Union under Republican con- 
trol.’ Basing its judgement on the newspapers of the State, 
the Columbia Southern Guardian expressed the belief that 
there had never been such unanimity in South Carolina.*® 
The apparent unanimity in October, 1860, was, however, 
not complete. Especially significant was the fact that the 
influential United States Senators, James H. Hammond and 
James Chesnut, Jr., had not yet committed themselves, 
a fact that caused much dissatisfaction and anxiety among 
the secessionists. Keitt and Isaac W. Hayne urged Ham- 
mond to make a public declaration, and suggested that his 
reélection was imperilled.* But although invited to speak at 
various political rallies, he consistently refused in cautiously 
phrased letters which left his position largely undefined. In 
one of these letters of refusal published in the Courier, 
August 25, he agreed that the election of Lincoln would put 
the Union “‘at imminent and instant peril’’ but professed to 
believe that Breckinridge and Lane might still be elected. 
Privately he wrote that if he had the assurance that Georgia 
and the Gulf States would support the movement he would 
favor a ‘‘complete trial of the experiment of disunion.”’ He 
doubted, however, that such assurance could be obtained, 
and he was unalterably opposed to South Carolina leader- 
ship unless the clearest proof was given that all the cotton 


4 Perry's letter to the Charleston Daily Courier, August 20, 1860, was widely republished in the state 
press and later in B. F. Perry, Biographical Sketches of Eminent American Statesmen (Philadelphia, 
1887) pp. 171-180. 

5 Pickens Keowee Courier, September 1, 1860; The Charleston Mercury, August 21, 22, 1860; Charleston 
Courier, August 24, 27, 1860; The (Newberry) Conservatist, September 11, 18, October 2, 1860. 

6 The Conservatist, October 2, 1860. Among the few public endorsers of Perry was state senator 
John P. Zimmerman of Darlington. Major Perry of the Darlington Flag was reported to agree and a 
few anonymous writers opposed disunion in the newspapers. Charleston Courier, November 7, 1860; 
The Spartanburg Express, September 12, 1860. 

7 For Keitt, Mercury, July 20, 1860; The Conservatist, July 21, 1860. For Miles, Charleston Courier, 
puly 12, 1860; W. P. Miles to J. H. Hammond, August 5, 1860, Hammond Papers, Library of Congress. 
‘or Bonham, The Conservatist, August 7, 1860. For McQueen, Charleston Courier, July 16, 1860. For 
Ashemore, Keowee Courier, August 18, 1860; J. D. Ashmore to J. H. Hammond, July 10, 1860, August 
30, 1860, Hammond Papers. For Orr, The Conservatist, August 7, 1860. 

8 Mercury, September 21, 1860, quoting The Daily Southern Guardian. 

® I, W. Hayne to J. H. Hammond, September 15, 1860; L. M. Keitt to J. H. Hammond, October 23, 
1860, Hammond Papers. 
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states desired it. No reasonable man, he thought, could 
adopt a program for the State until the election figures were 
available. Unless these showed the fixed determination of 
the West and South, secession in South Carolina would be 
“the weakest, most impolitic and assuredly abortive move- 
ment”’ that the State had ever made.!° 

Chestnut, too, was unwilling to rush into secession. Absent 
on vacation in Virginia during the summer, he had been, 
like Hammond at Redcliffe, somewhat removed from the 
excitement in South Carolina, and was not stampeded. He 
was reported by the Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press as having told someone at White Sulphur 
Springs that he would not regard the election of Lincoln as 
a cause for secession.'! Certainly he was cold to the pro- 
posals of many Southern politicians in Virginia that South 
Carolina secede on the chance of dragging in the other states. 
Back in South Carolina, he was, by the end of October, 
more inclined to separate secession but still wished to con- 
sult Hammond and other friends before making up his 
mind.!? 

More important than the silence of Hammond and Ches- 
nut was the fact that many of those who spoke for secession 
either opposed, or failed to endorse, separate action by South 
Carolina. Orr, for example, made it quite clear that he would 
oppose any movement lacking the codperation of at least 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia,'* and J. D. Ashmore 
was at first firmly opposed to separate action.'* The radicals 
on the other hand believed that South Carolina should 
secede immediately and alone if necessary. Here was a differ- 
ence of opinion which held all the possibilities of factional 
division and defeat of secession, as in 1851. Recognizing the 
danger Robert Barnwell Rhett became strangely moderate 
in his utterances and the Mercury deprecated any agitation 
of the separate action issue. The moderates agreed that the 
question was premature, Ashmore remarking that for once 
in his life he was in agreement with the Rhetts.'® 
“10 J. H. Hammond to I. W. Hayne, September 19, 1860; J. H. Hammond to James Chesnut, Jr., 
October 23, 1860, Hammond Papers. 

12 ieee Sega 3 it nat, October 17, 27, 1860, Hammond Papers. 

13 The Conservatist, August 7, 1860. Perry saw in Orr's inclusion of Georgia a condition which he 
knew could not be fulfilled. Other efforts then and since were made to discount the sincerity of Orr's 
announcement. Charleston Courier, August 10, 1860, quoting New York Evening Post; Lillian A. Kibler, 
“*Unionist Sentiment in South Carolina in 1860,"' The Journal of Southern History, 1V, 353. Orr was, 
however, too active in advocating secession and too earnest in his statements to other conservatives 
to justify this interpretation. See, for example, Orr to Amos Kendall, August 15, 1860 in William 
Stickney, ed., Autobiography of Amos Kendall (Boston, 1872), p. 571. 


3, oe Ashmore to J. H. Hammond, July 10, 1860, Hammond Papers 
1s Mercury, August 10, 1860: J. D. Ashmore to J. H. Hammond, August 30, 1860, Hammond Papers. 
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The issue between separate actionists and coéperationists 
was so fundamental that it could not be completely ignored 
or supressed. In the-October elections for the legislature, 
candidates were generally required simply to pledge that they 
would vote for a convention in case of Lincoln’s election, 
but in some places questionnaires demanded more. In the 
upper districts most candidates in their replies either in- 
sisted that secession should be codéperative or stated that the 
question was premature.'® In Charleston, protests were made 
against raising the separate action issue and few candidates 
replied to the published questionnaires. There was, however, 
a real contest between moderates and radicals indicating that 
the question was in fact present. The result of the election 
was a Charleston delegation divided between separate action- 
ists and coéperationists with the moderates having the ad- 
vantage.'*? One observor claimed that not more than four 
of the twenty men elected favored separate action.'* It 
would be easy, however, to exaggerate the conservatism of 
the Charleston delegation and to credit it with a Unionism 
which did not exist. Here, as elsewhere in South Carolina, 
most moderate, conservative men had concluded that the 
time for a showdown had come. M. P. O'Conner, for ex- 
ample, who was a member of the Charleston delegation and 
whom writers even yet include in their lists of the more 
prominent Charleston Unionists, admitted that the entire 
current of his thoughts had changed. ‘‘ The South,”’ he said, 
‘will not, can not in safety to herself, await the overt act.” 
A month before secession he described the Union as a “‘dead 
carcass stinking in the nostrils of the Southern people.’’!® 

Although secession feeling was running high at the time 
the South Carolina legislature met in special session on 
November 5, there was the widest variation of opinion as to 
the best method of obtaining support of other Southern 
states, which support all really desired, and which many 
demanded as a condition of South Carolina action. Co- 
6peration through the decision of a Southern congress had 
been so discredited that few South Carolinians favored it. 
Even the coéperationists thought that each state must act 
individually under some kind of assurance that it would not 


16 The Yorkville Enquirer, October 4, 1860; Keowee Courier, September 1, 8, 15, 22, 27, 29, 1860; 
Spartanbure Express, September 5, 1860; Mercury, ewes 11, 1860. 
7 Charleston Courier, September 14-October 13, 1860 
8 Kibler, ‘‘ Unionist Sentiment in South Carolina in 1860," p. 354, quoting Charleston correspondent 
of The New York Tribune. 
19 Charleston Courier, October 13, November 17, 1860. 
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be alone. A correspondent of the Courier suggested that a 
South Carolina convention immediately pass a secession 
ordinance to go into effect on the day any other state with- 
drew from the Union or, in the absence of such coéperation, 
on the day Lincoin assumed the Presidency.?° Another 
thought that the South Carolina convention should be de- 
layed until January and that commissioners in the meantime 
should work for simultaneous secession in other states.?! 
Orr, in a speech in Greenville, opposed even the calling of 
a convention in South Carolina before concerted action had 
been arranged by commissioners to other states. Behind 
these ideas involving delay was the fear of conservative men 
that the State might be left isolated as in 1832 or that hasty 
action in South Carolina might create resentment and injure 
the cause of secession in other parts of the South. The radi- 
cals, on the other hand, argued that distrust of South Caro- 
lina no longer existed, and that immediate separate action 
was the surest way of obtaining coéperation. In the opinion 
of the Mercury, Orr’s plan would lead to “postponement, 
delay, enervation, feebleness, halting, fainting, paralysis, 
submission—and the downfall of slavery, with the de- 
struction of the South.’’?? Serious as these differences were, 
they were not in any important degree the disagreements of 
Unionists and secessionists but rather lines of cleavage be- 
tween sincere coéperationists and separate actionists, be- 
tween those who would have South Carolina lead and 
those who preferred that South Carolina follow. It was a 
difference of opinion, however, of great potential importance 
for the whole secession movement. 

On the eve of the meeting of the legislature some shrewd 
observers believed that there would be a strong disposition 
not to take the lead even in coéperative secession until the 
hope of another state doing so had failed.?* The drift of 
opinion was, however, definitely in the other direction. This 
was due in large part to advice from, and the course of events 
in, other states. That there was considerable assurance of 
coéperation is clear. Governor W. H. Gist had sought such 
assurance from the governors of the cotton states by des- 
patching a letter to them by his brother on October 5. The 
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replies in late October indicated that Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Florida would not act alone but would follow one or two 
other states. The reply from Georgia, whose attitude was of 
particular importance for South Carolina, was less encourag- 
ing, but Governor Brown suggested that his State might be 
greatly influenced by action of other states.?* From less 
official sources also came much encouragment. The Mercury 
claimed “innumerable’’ assurances that action men in all 
the Southern states desired that South Carolina act with 
‘“‘promptitude and decision.”?*® The conservative J. J. 
Pettigrew wrote: ‘“‘We receive numberless letters from the 
Cotton States urging us to secede alone as under the moral 
lead of a single State the rest would certainly follow.’’?® 
L. W. Spratt said later in his address to the Florida con- 
vention that there was not a public man in the State who 
had not received scores of urgent letters requesting that 
South Carolina begin the movement.?’ Many such letters 
are said to have been read at a caucus held just before the 
legislature met.?* There was therefore much to support 
Governor Gist’s statement to the legislature at its initial 
session, November 5, that the long awaited coéperation 
seemed near at hand. He requested the legislature to remain 
in session after choosing Presidential electors, await the out- 
come of the election, and then call a convention of South 
Carolina.?® 

As the legislature stood by for the election results there 
was much excitement and secession oratory in Columbia. 
On the evening of the 5th more than 1,000 citizens serenaded 
prominent men. Perhaps the most significant response was 
that of Senator Chesnut who now declared himself in favor 
of immediate separate action. He was sure other states would 
follow, and, discounting the dangers of coercion, he declared 
that ‘“‘the man most averse to blood might safely drink every 
drop shed”’ in the establishment of a Southern Confederacy. 
Congressman Bonham also, who had not heretofore been 
clearly understood to favor separate action, now committed 
himself to that course.*® With the exception of Senator 


24 Gist’s letter and replies to it are yetens in John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
A History (New York, 1890), II, 306-314 

25 Mercury, November 3, 1860. 

26 J. J. Pettigrew to W. S. Pettigrew, October 24, 1860, Pettigrew Papers, University of North 
Carolina Library. 

27 Mercury, January 12, 1861. 

28 S. W. Crawford, The Genesis of the Civil War. The Story of Fort Sumter (New York, 1887), p. 11. 

2° House Journal, 1860, p. 10 

30 Charleston Courier, November 6, 1860; The Camden ee 2 Journal, November 13, 1860, quoting 
Columbia Southern Guardian; The Conservatist, November 13, 
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Hammond every member of the South Carolina Congres- 
sional delegation had now spoken. With the hope of bringing 
him to a similar stand, a group of legislators requested his 
views in a letter of November 6.7! 

There was much talk of harmony and unanimity as the 
legislature prepared to consider a convention bill, but sharp 
differences between moderate and radical secessionists ap- 
peared almost at once. At one extreme was legislation pro- 
posed on the 7th by R. B. Rhett, Junior, in the house, and 
Edmund Rhett in the senate, which looked to a very early 
convention, the house resolutions fixing November 22 and 
December 17 as election and meeting dates, respectively, 
for the convention. It was argued that this would change the 
question in other states from one of disunion to one of co- 
déperation.*? Less precipitate was the action proposed in the 
house bill of Henry Buist of Charleston and a senate com- 
mittee bill which received first reading November 8 and 
which fixed January 8 and 15 as election and meeting dates. ** 
At the conservative extreme were proposals by George A. 
Trenholm of Charleston in the house, and Henry D. Lesesne 
of Charleston in the senate. Neither of these set definite 
dates for a convention and both involved delay during which 
concerted action might be negotiated with other states. 
Trenholm proposed the election of a commissioner to Georgia 
instructed to offer the codéperation of South Carolina in 
secession and to recommend simultaneous conventions to 
that end. His resolutions provided that the legislature should 
adjourn after the election of a commissioner, until November 
19, and that joint military and finance committees should 
meanwhile prepare defense legislation. The Lesesne reso- 
lutions proposed that the governor of South Carolina be 
authorized to call a convention as soon as any one Southern 
state should give assurance of its determination to secede.** 

The Trenholm resolutions, representing as they do the 
most conservative position assumed in the legislature, re- 
quire additional comment. From the standpoint of the 
radicals they were highly unsatisfactory because they in- 
volved delay during which passions might cool and because 
they might be interpreted in other states as indicating lack 

31 A. P. Aldrich and others to J. H. Hammond, November 6, 1860, Hammond Papers. 
32 Senate Journal 1860, p. 14; House Journal 1860, p. 19; Charleston Courier, November 9, 1860. 
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of determination in South Carolina. It seems clear, however, 
that the purpose of Trenholm was not to defeat secession 
through delay, as has sometimes been supposed. His political 
background was by no means Unionist. In 1851 he had been 
a separate-action secessionist. He had not been identified 
with the later conservative National Democratic party until 
control of this party was seized by the radicals after the 
Charleston convention. Indeed, he had been one of those 
‘“‘true’’ men chosen by the radicals in the hectic May state 
convention to serve as alternate delegate at large to Rich- 
mond in a group of extremists headed by R. B. Rhett.*® He 
himself said, after the adjournment of the legislature, that 
his objectives in Columbia were, first to produce harmony 
in the Charleston delegation and in the whole legislature, 
and second to make sure that if and when a convention was 
called it should be for the single and determined purpose of 
carrying South Carolina out of the Union.*® The record 
sustains his statement. He was in fact a sincere codéperation- 
ist especially anxious, like so many others, to gain the sup- 
port of Georgia for the secession movement. 

The proposals of Rhett, Buist, Trenholm, and Lesesne, 
however, revealed serious differences of opinion in the 
Charleston delegation. Almost as soon as this became ap- 
parent a caucus was called in which the members for five 
hours discussed their differences in earnest but friendly 
fashion. The result was a decision by the caucus that the 
proper course was to make an unconditional call for a con- 
vention with a view to separate action.*’ It is probable that 
the dates of the senate bill, January 8 and 15, were agreed 
upon. Since this decision involved a retreat from the con- 
servative proposals of Trenholm and Lesesne its importance 
is obvious. It is to be explained partly by a sincere desire 
of the Charleston delegation to bring harmony among its 
members. Another important influence was the resignation 
under dramatic circumstances of the conservative Federal 
Judge A. G. Magrath and other court officials on November 
7. The resignations created great excitement in Charleston. 
In Columbia, too, they made a deep impression and furnished 
additional inspiration for secession orators, including Ed- 


35 Charleston Courier, June 5. 1860; Proceedings, May Convention 1860, p. 97. 

36 Charleston Courier, November 17, 1860. 

37 Lesesne’s statement in Charleston Courier, November 16, 1860. The exact time of the caucus 
cannot be determined but it was probably on the evening of the 8th (Friday), perhaps early the next day. 
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mund Ruffin of Virginia, who had just arrived in the city.*8 
One observer wrote that from the moment the news of 
Magrath’s resignation was received in Columbia all hesi- 
tation was ended.*® Certainly the event must have pro- 
foundly influenced the caucus of the Charleston delegation. 
About the same time came news which seemed to indicate 
that secession sentiment was rising in Georgia. Governor 
Brown, it was said, had written Gist announcing his decision 
to add to his message to the legislature a clause recommend- 
ing an immediate convention.*°® 

The importance of the Charleston caucus was evident 
when the house met on November 9 and Trenholm modified 
his resolutions. The amended resolutions retained the pro- 
posal for a commissioner to Georgia, but also provided for 
a South Carolina convention January 15, the date fixed in 
the senate bill. The amended resolutions were still unsatis- 
factory to the more radical separate actionists. They opposed 
any gesture of coéperation through the sending of a com- 
missioner until South Carolina had made her decision. 
M. W. Gary of Edgefield thought the Trenholm resolutions 
would defeat speedy secession and throw cold water on the 
whole movement. W. S. Mullins of Marion insisted that 
South Carolina had already exhausted the policy of co- 
déperation. “If we wait for codperation slavery and State 
rights will be abandoned, State sovereignty and the cause 
of Southern rights lost forever,’’ he said. No commissioner 
should be sent until a pledge to secede had been put in the 
record.*? On the other hand, Samuel McGowan of Abbe- 
ville, a former National Democrat who had been recently 
preaching secession in the up country,** supported Tren- 
holm. Although opposed ‘‘now and forever’ to any back- 
ward step, he contended that codperation had long been the 
settled policy of the State and should not now be abandoned 
when success seemed certain. He pled that one last effort 
at codperation be made in order to refute the false charge 
that South Carolina was disturbing Southern harmony by 
a desire to lead. If this effort should fail and the South 
Carolina convention should decide that secession would 
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bring coéperation, he would then approve and suport that 
action. ** 

As further discussion was postponed in the house, Lesesne 
of Charleston was speaking to his resolutions in the senate. 
He was still of the opinion that it was wiser to seek co- 
6peration before secession than to secede and trust other 
states to follow. But in accorance with the decision of the 
Charleston caucus, he moved that his own resolutions be 
tabled on the ground that only one bill was before the senate 
and that some action by South Carolina was necessary. 
Resolutions by B. H. Wilson, essentially the house reso- 
lutions of Trenholm as amended, were also tabled, and the 
senate bill for a January convention passed the second read- 
ing by a vote of 44 to 1 and was sent to the house. The 
dissenter was Samuel McAliley of Chester.*® 

That January instead of earlier dates should have been 
so overwhelmingly adopted by the senate is a striking illus- 
tration of the great desire of secession leaders to prevent any 
semblance of division in South Carolina. Many members, 
probably a good majority of both houses, favored earlier 
dates but in the interest of harmony late dates were voted 
by the senate and were at first acceptd by the house com- 
mittee which considered the senate bill. As matters stood 
late Friday, November 9, a late convention was practically 
assured. That a different decision was finally made was due 
in part to the pressure of public opinion, especially in Colum- 
bia and Charleston, and to news of events in Georgia. 

The influence of public sentiment seems to have been felt 
almost immediately as news reached Columbia of great 
dissatisfaction in Charleston. The Mercury sharply criticised 
the tendency toward delay and reported general indignation 
among the people. Certain members of the delegation were 
impressed by letters telling of Charleston rumors that they 
had proved themselves ‘‘ Unionists”’ and ‘‘ Submissionists. ’’*® 
But more important was the fact that within a few hours 
after the passage of the convention bill by the senate, high- 
ly encouraging news was received from Georgia. According 
to the reports Brown’s recommendation for a convention 
had been enthusiastically received, and Federal officers at 
Savannah and Milledgeville had already resigned. Even 
more exciting was the premature information that United 

44 Charleston Courier, November 10, 1860. 
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States Senator Robert Toombs had tendered his resignation, 
saying that he did so in order that Georgia might stand with 
South Carolina for prompt action.*’ The effect of these 
reports was to convince many in the legislature that an 
earlier convention was necessary if South Carolina was to 
keep pace with the progress of events. Cautious advice from 
Senator Hammond arrived about the same time but was 
suppressed by A. P. Aldrich and others on the ground that 
the telegraphic news had so completely changed the situation 
that it would have been unfair to Hammond to give publi- 
city to his letter. Aldrich was no doubt accurate when he 
said that the letter could have done no more than organize 
an “ineffectual opposition. ’’*® 

The Georgia news was also important in stimulating out- 
side pressure upon the legislature. In Columbia the Minute 
Men passed resolutions expressing their impatience at delay 
and demanding an early convention.*® In Charleston where 
a large delegation of Savannah citizens had arrived to cele- 
brate the connection of Charleston and Savannah by rail, 
enthusiasm was greatly stimulated by the Georgia reports. 
In great meetings at the Mills House and at Institute Hall 
the celebration was turned into a grand secession rally. 
Henry R. Jackson, Judge Miller, F. S. Bartow, John Bilbo, 
and other Georgia speakers made stirring addresses in which 
they promised Georgia coéperation. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed urging a convention at the “earliest possible moment.” 
A special committee composed of A. G. Magrath, James 
Conner, and W. F. Colcock was appointed to proceed to 
Columbia and personally urge haste. At 10:30 that night it 
sent the following telegram to the Charleston delegation :°° 


The greatest meeting ever held in this city is now assembled in 
Institute Hall. The meeting has been addressed, among others, by 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Bartow and others from Georgia. They have 
pledged their State, and our people cannot be restrained. They be- 
lieve that there should be action by the Legislature, in the call for 
a Convention to be assembled at some early date. The feeling is alike 
unprecedented and indescribabie. . . . We expect to be with you by 
the train tomorrow. .. . 


47 Charleston Courier, November 10, 12, 13, 1860; The Conservatist, November 12, 1860. Toombs 
really returned to the Senate, served on the compromise committee of thirteen, and made his farewell 
speech January 7 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 591. 

48 J. H. Hammond to A. P. Aldrich and others, November 8, 1860; Aldrich to Hammond, November 
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This meeting of Charleston and Savannah citizens was later 
characterized by the Mercury as the turning point of the 
whole secession movement. But for this almost accidental 
incident, it said, the South Carolina convention would have 
met late and no Southern Confederacy would have been 
formed.*? 

The events of Friday afternoon and night profoundly 
affected the legislature. The house committee which had been 
ready to report the senate bill unchanged now amended it by 
substituting December 6 and 17 for January 8 and 15 and so 
reported it on the 10th. Some opposition to the change 
appeared. W. C. Black of York, although favoring a con- 
vention, declared that the people of the larger districts were 
not “‘so thoroughly posted up as to the events transpiring 
around them,” and that time was “absolutely necessary’’ 
in which to bring them “up to the point.’’ A. W. Thompson 
of Union agreed, and insisted on the original senate bill. 
Winsmith of Spartanburg spoke to his resolutions pointing 
to codperative secession. With division thus threatened the 
house went into committee of the whole. A. P. Aldrich ex- 
plained the reasons for the changed dates. He argued that 
the stand of Georgia and the resignation of Toombs gave 
assurance of the codperation for which the State had been 
working since 1828, and that it was necessary to reassure 
those who were every hour sending anxious messages to the 
legislature. John Cuningham of Charleston strongly sup- 
ported this view. Admitting the propriety of giving time for 
fair discussion among the people, he was of the opinion that 
they were now ready or could be brought into line before 
December 6. But better to lose York district through haste, 
he said, than Alabama through delay. With Georgia as well 
as Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida indicating readiness 
to act, South Carolina coéperationists should be satisfied. 
“When they invoke us to lead, is there a coéperationist on 
this floor,”’ he asked, ‘“‘who will ask us to wait until co- 
6peration is tendered, or will he not tender it by taking the 
lead?’”’ The position of Aldrich and Cuningham was ap- 
proved by a vote of 91 to 14 as the committee of the whole 
reported favorably on the early convention bill. The dis- 


51 Mercury, September 26, 1861. The Mercury described the meeting as follows: ‘‘ mpassioned elo- 
quence and burning appeal lifted every heart—a wild storm seemed suddenly to sweep over the minds 
of men, and riding upon the wings of that storm there came that august spirit which every man at once 
instantly recognized, as he felt for the first time in his life, that he stood in the presence of the majesty 
of the Genius of Revolution." 
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senters now joined the majority as the bill passed the second 
reading 117 to 0 and was returned to the senate.*? 

The house amendments for the earlier convention dates 
received senate attention in a brief night session of the same 
day. Apparently there was no debate and the bill passed the 
third reading by a vote of 42 to 0.°* Four senators were 
missing. Of these Wade Hampton had been unable to return 
from a western trip in time to attend the special session, 
but according to his own testimony he had already spoken 
for secession and had freely expressed in Mississippi his 
opinion that South Carolina would call a convention and 
secede.°* Two other senators, Elam Sharpe of Pickens and 
J. W. Harrison of Anderson, had voted for the original bill 
and were now absent by leave of the senate. The fourth, 
Samuel McAliley of Chester, had opposed the original bill 
and now apparently abstained from voting.°® Except for 
the formality of a third reading in the house, Monday the 
12th, and ratification in a joint session of the houses on the 
13th, the bill for a convention had now completed its course 
through the legislature.°® The united action for which men 
of different shades of opinion had sincerely worked was an 
accomplished fact. The pressure of public opinion had been 
of great importance in bringing this about. But one can not 
escape the conviction that Georgia, by action taken at the 
psychological moment, was largely responsible, however 
unwittingly, for South Carolina’s decision to call an early 
rather than a late convention. 

That the call of the convention may properly be regarded 
as the decision of South Carolina to secede promptly and 
thus lead the secession movement, can hardly be doubted. 
This was the interpretation accepted at the time. Before 
the convention met there came a reaction from the enthusi- 
asm with which the act of the legislature was received 
throughout the State, but there was never any real doubt 
that the convention would promptly carry South Carolina 
out of the Union. 


52 Charleston Courier, November 12, 1860; House Journal 1860, pp. 30, 35, 36; Laura A. White, 
Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession (New York, 1931), p. 181. 

53 Senate Journal a aay ® = 22. 

54 Charleston Courier, November 26, 1860. 

55 Senate Journal 1860, pp. 21, 22, 24-25. McAliley had no leave of absence and participated in 
senate business on Monday, November 12. 

56 Senate Journal 1860, p. 30; House Journal 1860, 39. 
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PART II 


LETTERS TO JOHN SHERMAN 
[ Concluded] 


Albemarle Stanley Co. N C 
March 20* 1867 
Hon- John Sherman 
Senator of the United States 


Dear Sir 


I like many other Southern men, am debared from holding 
office, or voting under the Constitutional Amendment— I am Some 
what at a loss to Know how to proceed to obtain a pardon-7* I was 
in the Legislature of this State in 1861 & 2 and have as Good a record 
as any man in the State but having had to take an oath to Support 
the Constitution of the so called Confederate Government, I am of 
course disqualified to vote or hold office. Please be so kind as to drop 
me a line in regard to the pardon of those, who can Show the right 
Kind of Record. &c. 

The people of my County are, with a few exceptions, well satisfied 
with the present plan of reconstruction by Congress- Many of the 
best Union men in this County are in the same Condition that I am, 
having been Justices of the Peace, & having been Compelled to take 
an oath to support the constitution of the confederate Goverment 
| stc]. 

Very respectfully 


Your obt servt 


L. Greene?® 
I am now clk of the County court 


Greensboro N C 
Cust eae July 6% 1867 
OV ox.?* 


My Dear Sir. 
I know that I can take the liberty of writing to you freely upon 


75 He here referes to the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution and to disfranchisement under 
the Reconstruction Act. See p. 298, notes 70, 71; p. 299, note 73. 
76 Lafayette Green represented Stanly County in the house of representatives in 1860, 1862, 1868. 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 806. 
77 See p. 295, note 59. 
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almost any subject— I am well satisfied that the kindly relations 
which were established between us while you were in North Carolina, 
still exist.- You have shown me many kindnesses in the past,— and 
with confidence I now ask your counsel and assistance. 

I am disfranchised by the legislation of Congress. I was U.S. D’st 
Atty before the war and I was compelled to be in some degree con- 
nected with the rebellion. 

I never was a rebel!— I have always loved,— and still love the U S 
Gov'mt better than any other on earth.— 

I would be content to remain disfranchised for a time,— but I know 
that I can render very efficient service to the Republican party in the 
coming canvass,— and thus greatly benefit my state 

We need leaders here who are known to the people, and who estab- 
lished a character for devoted loyalty in the fiery ordeal of the re- 
bellion.— Nearly all our public men were in full sympathy with the 
Confederacy and they now refuse to act with the Republican party; 
and while that party has a good deal of strngth, it has but few intelli- 
gent and experienced leaders, who “are to the manor born.”’ There is 
much danger of defeat.- There are about twenty men who could 
certainly carry this State for the Republicans,— if their disabilities 
were removed by Congress,—so that they could enter with full energy 
and strength into the contest. 

You may not be able to appreciate fully the situation of Union men 
here.— We are constantly taunted with our disfranchisment, as the 
reward of our Unionism; and even our Union friends cannot understand 
the reason, why their leaders in the dark days of the Confederacy ;- 
who boldly resisted treason while it was powerful and apparently 
triumphant should now be placed on the same level with their tyrants 
and prosecutors. 

I desire to have my disfranchisment removed so that I may enter 
with heart and soul into the work of reconstruction’® under the Sher- 
man Bill &c. You knew my views while you were here.—I have not 
gone backwards but have kept steady pace with Congress in the work 
of reconstruction— I now desire you to interceed with Congress in my 
behalf at this Session. Please write to the Hon John Sherman and 
your other friends on the subject.-- If my disabilities are removed at 
the present session I can do much good in restoring my state to her 
proper relations in the Union,— and in keeping her right hereafter.— 

The bitterness of feeling engendered by the rebellion, still exists to 
a large extent among the prominent men of our State.— There will be 
an effort to defeat a convention and thus prevent restoration under 
the Sherman Bill.—There is a very bitter opposition to colored suffrage— 
and the political equality of the Negro. The Republicans here have 
to encounter the social prejudices of centuries, and we must be kindly 
and generously sustained by our Northern friends or we will be 
overwhelmed.— 


78 By October 1, 1867, registration was finished under the Reconstruction Acts. In North Carolina 
about 12,000 whites were disfranchised, but the convention refused to disfranchise anyone. 106,721 
whites and 72,932 Negroes registered. The Democrats at first advised the whites to refuse to register 
and then urged them to register and defeat the convention or adoption of the constitution by refusing 
to go to the polls, since a majority of the registered voters must vote in the election. 31,284 whites and 
61,722 Negroes voted to hold a convention and 32,961 whites voted against it, while 42,476 registered 
whites and 11.210 registered Negores did not vote. Rhodes, History of the United States, VI, 190-199. 
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My family are all well. My wife visited some of the Northern States 
in May and she was much delighted with the trip- The kindness and 
courtesy shown her everywhere,—and the general prosperity of the 
country completely cured her of all ‘“‘rebel sympathies’’.— She is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to remove to some Northern State 

I would be pleased to hear from you at your convenience.- My wife 
joins me in kind regard to you and Mrs. Cox 


With great respect 
Your Obdt Servt. 


Rchd.P. Dick.7® 
[John Sherman Papers.] 


New Bern N.C. 
Dec. 19** 1867 
Hon John Sherman 


Dear Sir: 


Before this letter reaches you, it may be that final action will be 
taken in the Senate upon the subject of the Cotton Tax.*®° 

You will remember a few days since, the earnestness with which 
I endeavored to show the urgent necessity of making the repeal of the 
Cotton tax apply to that portion of the present Crop in the hands of 
the producer and that portion of the same now held by agents & re- 
ceivers but upon which no tax has yet been paid. Upon that portion 
which has been shipped and the tax paid, I abandoned the idea of 
seeing any releif [sic] given. 

I gave it to you as my opinion on the occasion refered to that at 
least one half of this years crop was yet in the hands of the producer 
and such agents & receivers as have yet paid no tax. This estimate may 
not apply to various localities but I confidently believe it will apply, 
correctly, as a general rule. I also asserted the beleif [sic] founded 
upon numerous enquiries from persons well informed, that the greater 
portion of the cotton held by producers was in the hands of the poorer 


7° Robert Paine Dick (October 5 1823-September 12, 1898) was born in Greensboro, graduated 
from the University, and was admitted to the bar in 1845. He was federal attorney, 1853-61; was a 
member of the Charleston convention and a supporter of Douglas; was the only North Carolina delegate 
who refused to secede from the Baltimore convention; and campaigned in North Carolina for Douglas 
and won for him 1,500 votes. He finally voted for secession in the convention of 1861; supported 
Holden for governor; and was called to Washington by Johnson and urged him to undertake Recon- 
struction on the basis of the Sherman-Johnson agreement, but his advice was refused. Johnson ap- 
pointed him district judge, but. although the attorney general said he could qualify, he did not think 
he could take the oath and therefore declined. He became a provisional judge, and then a federal 
judge, for the Western District in 1872. He favored the Fourteenth Amendment and Congressional 
Reconstruction; was an associate justice of the supreme court, 1868-72; helped Holden and others 
organize the Republican party in North Carolina; and opposed the Democrats in their work in the 
State. Dictionary of American Biography, V, 287-88; Hamilton, Reconstruction, passim. 

80 Cotton was the crop of the South, but it was very difficult to market during the war. Treasury 
agents and army officers were active in seizing all that could in any way be made to bear the taint of 
service either actual or promised to the Confederate cause. The title of much of it, under the rigorously 
applied war legislation, was subject to dispute. Rapacious speculators and fraudulent officials wrested 
from the owners much cotton that was free from any taint and the tax of three cents a pound cut down 
the income from its sale. The fight to repeal this tax was a long drawn out affair, and required many 
compromises and three conference committees. This law merely repealed the tax on domestic cotton 
after 1867, and imported cotton after 1868. It was February 3, 1868, before the believers in justice 
and humanity could force it through and get it signed. Dunning, Reconstruction, pp. 26, 28; Congres- 
stonal Globe, 2d sess., = Congress, pp. 13, 27, 384, 389, 505, 638, 648, 673, 937, passim; United States 
Statutes at Large, xv, 
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and more needy class or in which they had in some way, an interest, 
and upon the sale of which they depended for the necessities of life 
to carry them through the winter. Since my return, I am strengthened 
in this conclusion. In addition to all this, I hear from various direction 
[sic] the certain indications of destitution & suffering. I regard it as no 
exaggeration to predict that the sad erg for bread & clothing will ‘ere 
many weeks be heard from thousands, white & black, in North Carolina. 

The repeal of the Cotton tax at the earliest moment possible, upon 
the basis refered to, may not be sufficient to entirely turn back the ap- 
proaching tide of want, but I am confident it will have the happy 
effect of mitigating the suffereings & giving substantial releif [sic] to 
many thousands. 

My great fear, is, that Congress, although disposed to act Justly 
to every section of the country in regard to this important matter, 
will not fully comprehend the Startling & wide-spread destitution 
existing in a large portion of the South until it is too late. It appears 
plain to me that the question of releif [sic] to a large number of suffering 
people is not only involved in the prompt repeal of the Cotton tax, 
but that such action, in the end, would prove to be wise measure of 
financial policy & political economy. 


In Haste 
Very Truly Yours, 
D. Heaton®! 


Charlotte N.C. 
June 16 "75 
Mrs Senator Sherman.®? 


Madam 


I was thinking this A M of those whom I was indebted to for my 
success in life and Education. In a word my Early friends and you 
came before me more Eminently than all. from the past when I used 
to be your Waiter you would allow me to read your books (I E ) I 
would read them and you knew I did and still you would not say 
anything about it. further more you allowed me to attend Night 
School and a thousand other Acts of Kinds. I shall all ways regard 
you as formost [sic] among my friends for your Lady like bearing and 
Christian Sympathy. After I left your service in 1868. I whent [sic] 
to Howard University®* and remained there until my Souphomore 
year when I went to Va. and taught School for six months at $50 per 
month then I was made an Ass’t Assessor of Int Rev at a Salary of 
$1500 per Year I was elected to represent the State Va at Large at the 


8! See pp. 280-281, note 12. 

82 John Sherman, August 30, 1844. married Cecilia, the only daughter of Judge Stewart of Mans- 
field, Ohio. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 111, 198-201. 

83 Howard University, a co-educational school for all races, was established March 2, 1867. On 
May 1, 1867, it had five students and no funds, but the Freedmen's Bureau came to its aid. In 1879 
Congress appropriated $10,000 for the school, and for the year 1936-37, nearly $2,000,000. It has 
graduated nearly 10,000 students and is a full-fledged university. It has schools of Art, Science, Edu- 
cation, Teachers’ College, Manual Arts, Applied Science, and Commercial courses. 
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Philadelphia Convention of which I was one of the Vice Presidents on 
my return home I was made Deputy Collector Int Rev 4*Dist. Va 
1872 I remained in this position Until July 1*t 1874 When I was ap- 
pointed under Clerk in the Railway Mail service I have stood the Civil 
Service Examination Every Month successful to that degree— I stood 
the best Examination Last Month on the scheme of N C and I was pro- 
moted to head Clerk My pay is now $1400 per. Year. so you see Madam 
when I was about to Leave your Service I told you I would not want 
the recommendation of any Lady or Gentleman as their Servant 
Thanking you very much for past Kindness 


I am Your Old Servant 


Charles Jerome Malord®* 
U.S. Mail Agt Charlotte N C 


Raleigh— North Carolina- 
November 13** 1876 

His Excellency 

U. S. Grant 

President United States 

Washington City— D.C. 


M’‘. President: 


The Contingency has arisen to which I adverted— as the result of 
the election most likely to occur— in the letter I addressed you on the 
morning before I left Washington in response to the invitation to assist 


in the Canvass in the Western portions of this State— that is to say, 
as I apprehended, the decision of the Presidential election is dependent 
on the Vote of South Carolina; and the Democratic Majority in the 
House of Representatives, as I also prognosticated, will doubtless 
assume, if this vote should be cast for M' Hayes, that it was procured 
under Military duress. 

The National Situation is destined to be serious in the extreme, in 
any event, but with M* Tilden®® as President it would be fearful in- 
deed, and the reverse of that of 1860-’61, with M' Buchanan as Presi- 
dent. Then the North was united and the South divided— But now 
the South would be a unit, and not stand as in 1860-'61 with eleven 
states only, but with sixteen states solidly arrayed together in Com- 
pact order, while the north would be divided, distracted and disunited. 
Under these circumstances it requires no prophets eye to foresee the 


84 It seems strange that neither the United States Official Register nor the State Executive Journal 
ry the appointment, confirmation, or holding of any of the various positions by Charles Jerome 

alord. 

85 Samuel Jones Tilden (February 9, 1814-August 4, 1886) was born in New York and picked up 
his education in various ways, since his health was very bad. He read law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1841. He became a noted corporation lawyer; was inactive in the Civil War; prosecuted the 
Tweed ring; entered the legislature in 1872 and the governor's office in 1874, making an excellent gover- 
nor by smashing the canal ring and cleaning up politics; and was nominated by the Democrats at St. 
Louis, June 27, 1876. He received about 250,000 popular majority and 184 undisputed electoral votes 
to Hayes's 163. The Louisiana, Florida, South Carolina, and Oregon votes were in dispute, for there 
were double returns from those states. The electoral commission was set up by Congress, consisting 
of five Senators, five Representatives, and five judges of the Supreme Court, to take evidence and 
determine for whom they should be counted. On all important cases the vote in the commission was 
eight to seven, that is the Republicans against the Democrats. Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVIII, 537-41; Dunning, Reconstruction, passim. 
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inevitable consequences hat would flow to the Nation. Mr’ Tilden in 
the hands of the dominating South would be powerless to avert another 
bloddy and disastrous Civil War that would surely be precipitated 
upon the country before his term of office expired. The only possible 
hope or chance for preservation and maintenance of peace and order 
is through his defeat, although accomplished by the vote of South Caro- 
lina. 

It is evident that the Democratic storm which has swept through 
the country proceeded from the combination formed between M°‘ 
Tilden and the Catholic Hierarchy, taking advantage of the passions 
and prejudices of the Native white population of the South, their 
revengful feelings, and their intense desire for peace and power again, 
to wrest the Government, through their instrumentality, out of the 
hands of the Republican Party, and from under the Protestant in- 
fluences in support of that Party, in view of the exigencies of the Church 
of Rome confronted by the Situation in Europe in relation to the 
Eastern question,®’ so-called, and the threatening alliance between 
Russia and the German Empire®® in subordination of the Church of 
Rome in the affairs of the World, inspired by the policy of Bismark,*® 
thus seeking to grasp and to array the Government of the United- 
States adversely to the policy and design of Bismark and Russia, side 
by side with Great-Britain and France, in the coming struggle for 
commercial supremacy and dominion.°%° 

The mind of the Jesuit®! is equally subtle and far reaching. From 
my long familiarity with the Catholic movements in the United States, 
first during the Sixteen years that my Brother M‘' Robert Taylor,®? 
was the National President of the Irish Repeal Association before the 
recent war between the states, and while M* W.H.Seward®? and M' 


86 In South Carolina there were two , set up, and, although the vote of the State was 


counted by the electoral commission for Hayes, as it should have oF gh ~~ and the Democrats 
refused to let Chamberlain, the Republican governor, retain his ter the President would 
not support him with the army he had to depart for the North. The Democrats then took over the 
State. About the same thing nasosnet in Louisiana and the Democrats won there also. In Florida 
the election was very close and the <~ “sree had a better claim for election in that State. Dunning, 
Reconstruction, 312, 327, 337, 340, passi 

87 He here refers to the contest in the Balkans against the oppression of Turkey and the entry of 
Russia into the affray against Turkey. 

88 In 1872 the em of Germany, Russia, and Austria met in Berlin, and, although no definite 
agreement was si , the of Three Emperors began then and existed for five years. Bis- 
mark sought to renew it, but Balkan crisis prevented such a renewal. In 1875 Herzegovina rose 
against Turkey and in Bosnia there was a conflict between the Christians and Moslems. Russia came 
to the aid of the Balkans against the Turks and after defeating Turkey made her sign the Treaty of 
San Stefano,i n which great concessions were made to the Balkans. This was giving Russia too much 
power and prominence in Europe, so the great nations of Europe forced Russia to submit to the decrees 
of the Congress of Berlin of July 13, 1878, which Russia and the Balkans lost much of what they had 
gained in the former treaty. C. A. Fyffe, A History of Modern Europe, 111, 476-90, 519. 

8*® Bismark began his plan to subordinate the Catholic Church to the State or rather to supplant 
it by social legislation, but in the end he had to give up. Fyffe, op. cit., III, passim. 

%° This was the time when England, France, and Germany made a mad rush for the commerce of 
the world and gobbled up the remaining parts of Africa as colonies. This contest resulted in the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy, against the Triple Entente of England, France, and Russia, 
and led to a rivalry which finally culminated in the World War. 

%1 The Jesuit Order, a strict religious organization, was founded in Spain in 1534 by Ignatius Loyola. 
It was divided into two classes: temporal coadjutors and priests, and into six grades: novices, formed 
nan apt coadjutors, approved scholastics, formed spiritual coadiutors, those possessed of the three 
vows, and those possessed of the four vows. They were on a general elected for life by the general 
co! tion. Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, 1X, 54 
%2 Robert Tyler was born in Virginia in 1818, and died a Montgomery, Alabama, December 2, 1877. 
He moved to Philadelphia in 1843, and practiced law and the next year he was elected president of the 
Irish Repeal Association; and later became prothonotary of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. He 
moved to Richmond in the first part of the Civil War; became register of the treasury; and after the 
close of the war became an editor. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Vi, 199. 

*3 William Henry Seward was born in New York, May 16, 1801; taught school, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar; and served in the state legislature, 1830-34. "He was governor of New York from 
1838 to 1842; United States Senator from 1849 to 1861; Secretary of State from March 5, 1861, to March 
3, 1869; and died in New York, October 16, 1872. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1509. 
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Horace Greeley®* were Vice-Presidents of that Association, and next, 
since the War between the states, when I myself was invested with 
ull powers as Ambassador of the Fenian organization,?® and in which 
capacity I saved the peace of the Nation, I ought to understand the 
policy and designs of the Catholic Hierarchy at this Juncture disguised 
as they may have been Democratically. I state, therefore, only that 
of which I am convinced, and do not hesitate to add in conclusion, 
as my candid Judgement, that the highest interests of the great Body 
of the American People imperatively demand that M' Hayes shall be 
President and not M' Tilden: and furthermore permit me to say, that 
in view of all that is looming up in the affairs of this country and the 
world, You may be called upon to play yet the most important Role 
of your life, as consequential as your part in the past unquestinably 
has been. 
I am, M' President, in all sincerity, 


Your friend and Ob*. Sert: 
John. Tyler, Jr:*® 


To President Grant Nov‘ 13 1876. 
[John Sherman Papers.] 


Shelby 
Cleveland County N C 
January 15"— 1877 
Hon Senator Sherman U S Se 
Senate Chamber 
Washington D C 


Sir 
Will you be so kind as to Inform me whether Govn Hayes will be 
inagurated [sic] or not®’ as I am Anxious to learn I see a printed in the 


newes [sic] papers and what I can see about you I think you know as 
much or more than any man I am a friend to Gov Hayes and what you 


®4 Horace Greeley was born in New Hampshire, February 3, 1811, and died in New York, November 
29, 1872. He became a great journalist and was a leading figure in working against slavery. In 1872 
he was nominated by the Liberal Republicans and then by the Democrats for President. His wife died 
in the midst of the campaign, and he died from the effects of overwork and exhaustion, for after con- 
stantly watching over his sick wife he went back into the campaign. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, 11, 734-41. 

85 The Fenian Brotherhood was organized in New York in 1857 to secure independence for Ireland. 
It soon spread to all ts of the United States and Ireland; it absorbed the Phoenix Society, and made 
several attempts to free Ireland and to invade Canada. Its locals were called circles. Between 1863 
and 1872 it held eleven national congresses in the United States and thereafter continued as a secret 
organization. Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, III, 2181. 

%6 John Tyler, Jr. was appointed collector of internal revenue for Florida. He had been appointed 
in the recess of Congress and when the m was read, December 3, 1872, it contained his name. 
On February 4, 1873, his name was reported favorably by t!e committee and he was confirmed the 
sameday. He wascaptainin army. March 6, 1847-May 28, 1847; colonel in Confederate army, 1861- 
65; and died, January 26, 1896. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army, 1, 977; Senate 
Executive Journal, XVIII, 304, 325, 392, 393. 

*7 It was four ten in the morning, March 2, before the president of the Senate announced that Hayes ~ 
had been elected by a vote of 185 to 184, after the electoral commission had given him every one of the 
twenty-two disputed votes. At the White House, Saturday evening, as a guest of Grant, Hayes was 
given the oath of office. He was inaugurated Monday, March 5, 1877. Dunning, Reconstruction, pp. 
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should Say about It would be kept Confidential, You will please let 


me hear from you 
Yours Respectfully 


W.W. Green®® Pm 
Shelby N C 


(1877 Jan 22) 
Clerk’s Office 
U.S. Court, Western District,N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C., 22°¢ 1877 


.W.Payne, Clerk. 
on John Sherman, 


Dear Sir, 


I would thank you to send me a copy of the Testimony®® as filed, 
and printed, which was taken in Louisiana last those by you, and 
others; and also a copy of your speech lately delivered thereon. 

I am one of North Carolina’s native sons who has much confidence 
in any matured Judgment, and declaration of yours. 


Yours truly. 
J W. Payne.!°° 


Greensboro N.C. Mch. 27 1877 


Hon. John Sherman 


Secy. of Treasury. 
Washington D. C 


Sir: 


I see you are investigating your department with a view of ascer- 
taining the manner in which the patronage has been distributed, and 


is at present apportioned. 
I don’t know what your views are on the subject, nor what you con- 


template doing. I suggest however that each state should have its 
quota, and should be allowed so many for each Congressional district, 
and so many at large. Again that they should come recommended by 
responsible people who live in the states, and are well known. 

I am moved to make this suggestion to you by the fact that one 


®8 In 1865 William W. Green was postmaster at Camp Call, Cleveland County, North Carolina. 
United States Official Register, 1865, Postoffice section, p. 250. 
®® On November 10, 1876, Grant urged a number of leading Republicans to go to New Orleans. 
ohn Sherman was one who went. In the investigation much fraud was discovered. It seems that the 
mocrats stole the election at the polls and by the local counts and then the Republicans stole it back 
in the final count and by the returning board for the State. Dunning, Reconstruction, pp. 311-17; 
Senate Executive Document, 44th Cong., 2 sess., No. 2. 
100 J. W. Payne was active in court and political affairs during Reconstruction. On October 23, 1865, 
Governor Worth wrote Payne to learn if Colonel Ruger turned over to him a two-horse wagon for Jno. R. 
Hancock. He also wrote: ‘What do you hear as to my prospects of beating Gov. Holden? It is con- 
ceded here that I will get a large majority East of here."’ Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, 


I, 443. 
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John Pool!®! who used to live in this state, has established an office- 
broker’s bureau in Washington, and will in all probability hoodwink a 
great many of our people. We can strengthen ourselves by putting 
meritorious and deserving people in position in Washington and else- 
where: but cannot do it by selecting drunken vagabonds who have no 
standing among their own people. It is easy for you and heads of 
Departments to be imposed upon, by men who care for nothing except 
the pecuniary reward they receive for putting a person in a position— 
Therefore it seems to me the proper way is to appoint no one except 
on the recommendation of people at home— people whom you can hold 
to strict accountability for representations made to you. We have 
suffered a great deal on account of distribution of patronage— For the 
past two years, I think, the republicans of this state have had very 
little in your department. We feel now that we will get whatever we 
are entitled to. that is all we can ask. 


Very respectfully 
Thos. B Keogh?°? 


Raleigh, N. C. May 1, 1877. 
To His Excellency President Hayes- 


My dear Sir: Allow me to introduce my friend Col. W.F. Hender- 
son,!®3 of this State. Col. H. is a gentleman of character, a devoted 
and influential Republican, and a warm friend of your administration. 


101 John Pool (June 16, 1826-August 16, 1884) was born in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and 
after graduating from the University in 1847, he was admitted to the bar that same year. He engaged 
in agruculture, served four terms in state senate, and was defeated on the Whig ticket for governor 
in 1860. He was in the constitutional convention of 1865; was elected to the United States Senate, 
December 29, 1865, but was refused his seat; and was elected again, July 4, 1868, and served until March 
3, 1873. He was not a candidate for reelection, but settled in Washington, where he practiced law 
until his death. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1421. 

102 Thomas B. Keogh was a bagger from Wisconsin. When Sergeant Bates of the United 
States Army passed through North Carolina carrying a United States flag to show that the people were 
loyal, Holden sent Colonel Keogh to offer him $10,000 to abandon his journey and report in the North 
that he was forced to do so on account of hostility and feeling in the State which made him fear for his 
life. When the Republican convention met in Raleigh, July 12, 1876, Keogh was chairman of the 
executive committee and the platform was a severe denunciation of the Democrats. The election of 
1876 was quiet, but late in the day the Democratic chairman received a telegram saying that 
Kilpatrick was coming to count the votes of North Carolina for Hayes, but told nothing of the plans. 
Excitement rose. Kilpatrick got off the train outside the town limits and went in a closed carriage to 
the hotel and without comeoeting went to the room of Keogh. A large crowd assembled and finally 
pushed into the hotel, but Chief of Police Basil Manly prevented wreaking vengeance upon him for 
his acts committed in the State in 1865, when he came to the State with Sherman's army. He did not 
count the State for Hayes, for the Democrats won the State and every seat in Congress except one. 
Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 282, 646, 653. 

103 William F. Henderson, or “Windy Billy"’ Henderson, ‘“‘who stole Darr’s mule,” or later “who 
was tried and acquitted of stealing Darr's mule," as characterized by Josiah Turner, was a noted figure 
in North Carolina politics during Reconstruction. He was president of the Heroes of America in 1868 
and urged them to exertion against the Union League. In 1868 he was nominated in the fifth district 
for Congress, but Tourgee ridiculed him as a liar and a thief and Henderson retaliated by calling Tourgee 
“an escaped Ohio convict." Tourgee and Judge Dick organized a bolting convention and nominated 
Tourgee and in the hot campaign which followed. They even resorted to personal encouters. Hender- 
son later withdrew in favor of I. G. Lash, the sitting member, and Tourgee also did the same thing. 
Henderson was the advisor of Holden and wrote him that George W. Kirk's movement was necessary 
for the success of the party and his own fortune. In 1872 he was nominated for Congress after seventy 
ballots as a sacrifice candidate. He had little education, and was almost illiterate, yet as a trustee of 
the University he took a —_ = in rebuilding it. He was indicted for stealing a mule, but was. 
acquitted. He was with Pool, Holden, and others when it was decided to suppress the Ku Klux Klan. 
Grant nominated him as assessor of internal revenue for the sixth district of North Carolina, March 30, 
1869. The nomination was referred to a committee, April 2, was reported favorably three days later, 
and was confirmed the next day. He offered freedom for the men arrested for belonging to the Ku 
Klux Klan if they would give evidence implicating J. M. Leach who in 1870 had defeated him for Con- 
gress. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 247n, 281, 364, 367, 388, 497, 505, 601, 623; Senate Executive 
Journal, XVII, 60, 72, 87, 89. 
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Any kindness you may be pleased to show Col. Henderson will be 
bestowed upon a worthy man, and will be gratefully appreciated by 


Your Friend 
W.W. Holden.!°4 


[John Sherman Papers.] 


Personal Thos. B. Keogh, 
Register in Bankruptcy. Attorney-at-Law, 


Greensboro, N.C., July 31, 1877 


Hon. John Sherman 

Secy. of the Treasury 
Washington D. C. 

Sir: 


I enclose an article from the Charlotte Observer!®°® which explains 
itself. I wish to recall an interview which I had with [you] at your 
house, about Saturday night after the inauguration, Gen. Kilpatrick! °® 
came to the Ebbitt House and said you would like to have an inter- 
view with Col I. J Young!®? and Maj R..C.Badger!°® of Raleigh and 
myself— We of course were glad to receive the honor of such distinction, 
and immediately went to your residence, During our stay there, the 


104 See p. 284, note 21. 
paooet wh ey Charlotte Observer, published from January 25, 1869, to June 30, 1886. Union List of 
pers. p. 4 
MR. KEOGH H GIVING ' THE PARTY’ AWAY. 
The Raliegh Observer gives the document below for the information of North Carolina Republicans, 
and would be glad to hear whether it meets the universal approbation of the Republican party in the 
jg to be transferred thus bodily to a Wisconsin aspirant who happens to be a home friend of one of 


y cose, bag overseer: 
nV AS INGTON, D. C., March 10, 1877. 

Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C.: 

Sir:—In an interview this evening you said among other things, that a good Republican would be 
in the position of First Assistant Postmaster Gemeral. I understand Hon. J. M. Rusk, of Wisconsin, 
is an applicant for the place. I can speak for the Republicans of North Carolina, and say to you that 
Gen usk's appointment would give great satisfaction to them. I respectfully ask that you use 


your influence to have him appointed. 
Very seapaciiliy, 


B. Keogh, 
Ch'm’n R ys Com., and Member Nat. Rep. 
Com. for N.C. 

Like the Observer we wonder how many Republicans in North Carolina ever heard of J.M. Rusk before. 
This case gives proof to the charge often made that Mr. Keogh carries the Republicans of this State in 
his pocket to trade upon. 

ohn Sherman Papers, Library of Congress, filed with letter to Sherman, July 31, 1877, from Harvard 

ollege, Cambridge, Mass.) 

106 Hugh Judson Kilpatrick (January 14, 1836-December 2, 1881) was born in New Jersey and 
graduated from West Point. He entered the war and soon rose to lieutenant-colonel and became a 
noted cavalry leader, and for his gallantry and hard fifhting in so many battles he was made major- 
og of volunteers. After the war he resigned from the army and entered politics; was minister to 

hile, 1865-68; was rm and supported Greeley for the presidency; supported the Republicans in 
1880; and was nominated for Congress from his native state while a director of the Union ific Rail- 
wae, but was defeated. In March, 1881, he was ——— as minister to Chile, but while engaged 
a diplomatic meee with Stephen A. Hurlbart ited States minister to Peru, he died of a kid- 
one y affliction When he came to North Carolina in 1865 he fought at Moore's Cross Roads, March 10, 
near Raleigh, ” April 12, at Morristown, April 13, and at other places. Dictionary of American Biography, 
X, 374-5; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American ray eg III, 535. 

107 Isaac J. Young was at the conference with Pool, Holden, and others, June 8, 1870, when it was 
decided to raise a militia to suppress the Ku Klux Klan. In 1876 he ran against J. J. Davis in 
the fourth district for Congress, but was defeated. He was in the convention of 1875 from Granville 
County. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 497, ~ ji North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 881. 

108 Richard C. Badger was a noted lawyer of North Carolina; he with four others defended Holden 
in his im ment trial; he was an outstanding leader in the convention of 1868; and he was a great 
friend of Holden and sought to have his rights restored. When it was suggested at the conference with 
Holden, Pool, and others that the obstreperous members of the Ku Klux Klan would be put out of the 
way by the militia, Badger was much opposed to it and persuaded Holden to send a judge along with 
the militia. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 362n, 497, 498, 508, 516, 546-7, 553, 561, 596n, 637n, 639. 
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Southern policy!®® of President Hayes was the principle topic of 
discussion— We dwelt on the great political power of the Post Office 
Department, and the anomoly of such a machine under a republican 
administration being in the hands of ademocrat. (I am very glad to be 
able to say now as a Southern republican that I am fully satisfied with 
P.M. General Key,)!!° You stated positively that a Northern republi- 
can, sound to the core, wou'd be placed in the position of First Asst. P.M. 
General, to control the non-presidential appointments. There were 
two points that struck me— One that the person selected would be a 
northern man, and the other that he would be a radical republican— 

I returned to the Ebbitt House where I learned for the first time 
that Gen. Rusk!!! was an applicant for the place I knew him as a 
Northern man and a sound, relaible republican, | gave him a letter to 
you which I thought to be private— 

John Pool by means fair to you, or foul to the rules of the depart- 
ments, has obtained a copy of the letter and furnished it to a person 
who has furnished it to the democratic press of this State- Mr. Pool 
pretends to our people here that you hold him as your confidential 
friend on North Carolina matters, and send for him almost daily. 
Further that you submit confidential papers to him which are on file 
in the appointment office. Now, how he obtained a copy of this letter 
(a copy of which is contained in the enclose article.) I cannot imagine. 
I am not willing yet to believe that you take any such man as Pool 
into your confidence— I believe his tool in the appointment office is 
one David Kellett.1!2 Within the past five weeks Pool was given the 
contents of important papers in your appointment office to parties 
interested, under a statement that you had shown him the papers in 
confidence— I told the gentleman I believed that Kellett had told Pool, 
and that you had not- Pool tries to make, at least political capital, 
out of the information which he gets surreptitiously from your ap- 
pointment office, by stating that he gets it all from you in very great 
secrecy— 

I have known since the first week in April that Pool was in pos- 
session of the letter to you. I am informed also that he knows the 


109 As the time for inauguration approached it looked as if the Democrats would prevent a decision 
before March 4, 1877, but a series of conferences were held with Sherman, Garfield, and Foster taking 
the lead for the Republicans, who promised the Democrats certain things. The most important of 
these was the Wormley Hotel conference. The Democrats were to use their influence so as to finish 
the count and the Republicans agreed to let the Democrats reform the governments of the South and 
the Republicans would see that the troops were withdrawn from New Orleans and Columbia. Grant 
was to begin it before the inauguration. Hayes had planned to do this anyhow, but did not pledge 
himself. rant notified Packard in New Orleans, March 1, that he could not depend on the federal 
government for military support. It was agreed that reform Republicans were to rule the government 
and the whites rule the Negroes. Dunning, op. on. Be. 338-9. 

110 Hayes did his utmost to appease the South. He suggested Joe Johnson as Secretary of the Navy 
—which horrified the Northerners. He did select David McKendree Key as Postmaster General, but 
the first assistant, Tyner, retained the patronage. He was an old line politician and this offended the 
reformers. Key was born in Tennessee, January 27, 1824. He rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the war. He was a leader in the state constitutional convention in 1870; was appointed by the gover- 
nor of Tennessee in 1875 to the place made vacant in the Senate by the death of Andrew Johnson; 
and served from December 6, 1875, to January 29, 1877. He remained as Postmaster General until 
1880, when he became judge for the Eastern and Middle districts of Tennessee. Edwin Earle Sparks, 
National Development, pp. 104-7; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 529. 

111 Jeremiah McLain Rusk was born in Ohio, June 17, 1830, and died in Wisconsin, November 21, 
1893. He moved to Wisconsin; entered the army in 1862; served with Sherman; and was brevetted 
brigadier-general in 1865. He served in Congress from 1871 to 1877; was elected governor of Wisconsin 
three times, beginning in 1882; and was Secretary of Agriculture under Harrison. Appleton, Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, V, 351; Dictionary of American Biography, XV1, 235-6. 

112 David Kellett was a New York carpetbagger who was appointed from North Carolina to the 
division of the Treasury's office at a salary of $1,400 per annum. United States Oficial Register, 1875, 


p. 25. 
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contents of some letters from me to you on file in your appointment 
office. I have not said anything, because up to last week nothing has 
appeared in the public press. The object of this publication is to show 
that I favored a Wisconsin man for place of Asst P M Genl. when a 
N. C. republican P. Rollins,11* wanted the place. I wrote the letter 
because I understood from you distinctly that no Southern man could 
get the place. Men who sneak around Washington making bread by 
introducing people to you, are not the kind of people I care anything 
about. We buried our position of ten years ago. Some of them have 
resurrected in Washington as old line Whigs: but even that will not 
force them on a party who long since repudiated them— I do most 
earnestly object to having letters which I write to gentlemen connected 
with the government, handed over to people who have no interest 
whatever in our state— I am a citizen of twelve years standing in this 
state— probably unfortunate for me borne in the state of New York 
and raised in Wisconsin— but I have some rights— I never have been 
able to get letters from the files of Departments in Washington except 
those written by myself. 
I wish this to apprize you of what is going on. Of course it is im- 
ible for you to prevent these things unless told about them-— I 
ully appreciate your uniform kindness to me and trust I have said 
nothing herein which may sound harshly — Nothing is intended in 
that way- 
Very respectfully 


Thos. B. Keogh!!4 
I can’t say the copy furnished by Pool is a true copy. 


Thos. B. Keogh, 
Register in Bankruptcy. Attorney-at-Law, 


Greensboro, N.C. August 6 1877 
Hon. John Sherman 
Secretary Treasury 
Washington 
D.C. 
Sir: 


Accept thanks for two kind favors in relation to the letter Enclosed 
you on July 31%. Since the 31*, I learned that Mr. Pool had obtained 
his copy from the P.O. Department. 

It is true as I am informed that the letter was shown at the P.O. 
Dept. and that Pearson’! obtained a copy.(not from the Dept. but 
from Mr. Pool.) Mr. Pool has shown the letter to North Carolinians, 
to strengthen the idea which he wished to convey viz: that Keogh, 


113 Pinckney Rollins was nominated by Grant for internal revenue collector for the seventh North 
Carolina district, March 31, 1869. The nomination was referred to the committee on finance, April 3; 
was reported favorably, April 5; and was confirmed, April 7. 

is Reed tected Fearon was born Davi 
: > Ric’ um earson was in Davie County, North Carolina, June 28, 1805, and died 
in Winston, January 12, 1878. He graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1823, was 
admitted to the bar in 1826, served in the legislature, 1829-33, and ran for Congress in 1834. From 1836 
to 1848 he was judge of the superior court, and then was elevated to the supreme bench, being chief 
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being a ‘“‘ Yankee,’’ was trving to use his position as Chairman &c. 
to help his “yankee” friends— 

I would not have written the letter had you not stated that a north- 
ern man would be selected for the position of first Asst. P. M. Genl- 

At the proper time I shall explain to our North Carolina republicans 
how and why I came to write the letter. 

I can say to you that Mr. Pool gets the contents of papers in your 
appointment office. He says you give him the information in confi- 
dence. If you do, of course it is all right; if not, he obtains it surrep- 
titiously— 

Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 


Thos. B. Keogh.1+® 


Lexington, North Carolina 
August 21st, 1877 
Hon. John Sherman 


Hillsborough, O.- 


Dear Sir: Will you be so kind as to send me your speech, or its sub- 
stance delivered since you left Washington City?- 

Please dont forget it or fail— I am inclined to think your state will 
be carried by the Democracy, mainly, if so carried, because extreme 
Republicans are unwilling to support the President for doing right. 


Very respectfully yours, 
J.M. Leach!!7 


Greensboro, Guilford Co. N C 
October 13 1877 
Hon.*'* John Sherman 


Dear Sir I enclose a letter to the President, which, after— reading. 
If you approve of it Please deliver 

This will be handed to you by my friend Tho*. B. Keough, Esqr. who 
has resided here since the war closed and is a strong friend of the 
administration and citizen of much influence, is wise and discreet in 





justice from 1850 until his death. For years he kept a law school at his home at Richmond Hill which 
was well attended, for he was known far and wide as one of the outstanding lawyers of hisday. He was 
an outstanding man in Reconstruction days in North Carolina. He expected to be impeached when 
Holden was and even employed Thomas C. Fuller to defend him. He had too many ex-students and 
friends in the legislature and others did not want to make too clean a sweep atonetime. He supported 
Grant for he feared the election of a Democrat would mean civil war. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, IV, 693; Hamilton, Reconstruction, passim. 

116 See p. 381, note 102. 

117 James Madison Leach was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, January 17, 1815, and 
died in Lexington, June 1, 1891. He attended the common schools and Caldwell Institute, and gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1838. After studying law he was admitted to the bar in 1842 and located in 
Lexington. He was in the state house of representatives, 1848-58; was in Congress as a Whig, March 4, 
1859, to March 3, 1861; and served as captain and then lieutenant-colonel in the Confederate Army. 
He was in the Confederate Congress, 1864, 1865; in the state senate, 1865, 1866, 1879; and was in 
Congress as a conservative, March 4, 1871, to March 3, 1875, but refused to run again. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1212. 
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all he does— he is an honest intelligent, and worthy gentleman, and 
is well posted on southern character, and feeling. No one can give 
you more correct information of the status of the people South. 

There has been a wonderful Change for the better since the Inau- 
guration of President Hayes and people generally are desirous to see 
him Visit the several Southern States, this Winter, or Spring. Such 
a Visit would have a good effect, it would quiet radical Demo. Editors, 
and fix public sentiment upon the reform so well begun. I am glad the 
time has come when men of honest principles are called to office, in- 
stead of seeking the appointment through political merit, or favour, 
we shall have peace hereafter, I hope, and better times. Why not ask 
for a law requiring all Gold & Silver metals obtained on American 
Soil to be coined at the U.S Mints.!!8 People have so little Money, 
that by the withdrawal of Fractional Currency, Small change is scarce 
& it needs 8 times the Volume in Silver, than in paper, because so 
many skinflints hord it, and wont pay it out, we need, seems to me, 
50 Millions under the Value of half dollars & when you begin, or are 
permitted supply enough, so that silver coin wont be a curiosity 
to the people. I will stop fearing I may become tedious. 

With best wishes for your Success and wishing you good health 
I am your Friend & Servant Most Respectfully 


Burr Higgins! !® 


To his Excellency 
President Hayes 


Sir This will be handed to you by my old acquaintance, the 
Hon?!* John Sherman, In whose ability, and sound principles, I have 
entire confidence, and your Choice of him, as a Member of your 
Cabinet, was Most Excellent and good. I am also much pleased with 
the course and good effect of your Southern Policy.!?° It has proved 
to be the best hit, that any wise Man could have adopted. upon the 
distracted, and confused, Political Scisms, existing at the date of your 
being inaugurated President— I am a native Born Citizen, But was 
never, a political partisan I went to Ohio in 1828, where I lived untill 
1850, and of all the Administrations, that have passed, since the Log 
Cabin display at Columbus,!?! None of the Presidents, have been 
inaugurated, before you, when the condition of Public affairs, were in 
such Chaos. People were differing and perplexed and desired Peace, 
and a restoration of business prosperity, But people now rejoice with 
hope, the Mantle of darkness, is lifted, hotheaded partisan politicians, 

118 The contraction of the curen —~ after the close of the war, coupled with the panic which always 
follows a war, led to the suggestion of many radical cures. Richard P. Bland became the great advocate 
of free silver. The conservatives finally compromised on the Bland-Allison act which said that the 


government was to purchase between two and four million dollars worth of silver each month and coin 
it into silver dollars, Put that the government could never have more than five million dollars invested 
in silver at any one time. Sparks, o; ‘= pp. 140-42. 

119 Burr Higgins was formerly of dusky, Ohio. ‘(On back of letter to President Hayes). 

120 Perhaps a more satisfactory Southern policy could not have been worked out than the one Hayes 
put into operation, that is of letting the Southern people care for their own local problems and take 
care of the Negro question. 

121 He here refers to the monn, of 1840 when Richard Henry, Harrison and John Tyler won over 
Martin Van Buren on the slogan ‘log cabin” and “hard cider."’ Edward Stanwood, A History of 


the Presidency (revised by Charles Knowles Bolton), pp. 190-203. 
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are neutralized, party rancour, has ceased, and honesty, industry, and 
prosperity, has a peaceful prospect, before them, all of which applies 
to the Southern Community, where I have lived for the past 20 years. 
And now If you can possibly find time, to visit the South, and call on 
the Governors of these States, and let the people see the President, 
and thereby give the opportunity to express their confidence,I assure 
you that it will have a good effect, it will show confidence in them, 
and it will be wise, and politic to do so, and give a vital effect in your 
behalf and also aid your special friends in behalf of your administration, 
and will also be highly appreciated by all the people. 

Wishing you a long life, and good health to enable you to perform 
your arduous duties. 

I remain your friend and Servant, 


Most respectfully 


Burr Higgins 
Greensboro, Guilford Co N.C. 
October 13 1877. 


[John Sherman Papers.] 


Private & Confidential. 


Lexington, N.C. Nov*. 4th 1877. 
Hon John Sherman, 
Sec’y-Treasury U.S. 


My dear Sir: I think it likely from what I hear that W.H. 
Wheeler,!?? will not be confirmed by the Senate, as Collector of this 
District, not so much on account of his unpopularity, as on account of 
Charges of illicit distilling, and purchasing blockade liquors, which 
I hear, are being established, & which has been asserted to me, by 
intelligent and trustworthy men of promince [sic] & influence in the 
Republican Party— to wit. Ex-Clerk and Ex-senator Cook,!?* & Ex- 
Representative Stipe!?4 & others of Wheeler’s County,— 

If his name is withdrawn, or his nomination rejected by the Senate, 
I repeat what, I said & argued heretofore, that Col. Henderson'?°® 
should have the place. 

First- Because he has & can clean up the attacks made on him 
which have been either the result of party & political hostility, or from 
those wanting the Collectorship.— 

Secondly. Because he made an efficient Assessor, & was popular, 
honest, efficient, as admitted by both parties— & resolutions passed 
accordingly at a public meeting— 

122 William H. Wheeler was in the convention of 1875 from Forsyth County. He also represented 
that county in the assembly, 1864, 1865, 1872, 1874. He was nominated for state treasurer by the 
Republicans in 1876. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 605, 879; Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 646n. 

123 C. L. Cook represented Stokes County in the house in 1852 and 1854, and in the senate in 1870. 
On three counts, although a Democrat, he voted against the conviction of Holden. He ran on the 


Republican ticket in the seventh district in 1874 for Congress. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 854- 
855; Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 556n, 601n. 

1h4 W. B. Stipe represented Forsyth County in the lower house of the legislature with Wheeler in 
1864. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 605. 

125 See p. 381, note 103. 
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Thirdly.— He makes friends, & has great influence among his own 
party, & moderate men of the opposition party. 

Fourthly: Because he ran beyound his ticket for Congress largely, 
& is an active, but prudent worker— 

Fifthly— Because he would make an efficient, firm, Collector, & get 
all or most that the Government is entitled to in taxes— & would there- 
fore put & keep in office only honest, faithful, business like, & working 
subordinates. 

Having first recommended him, with no selfish design, & no interest 
whatever, except the desire of seeing President Haye’s [sic] Adminis- 
tration, strengthened thereby, in this part of the State (where there 
are more floating votes than any other part)—& believing it is my poli- 
tical interest, to see the success of the Administration, I have stood by 
Henderson & still do-,& if my dear friend Ransom! ® (should be misled 
by others) or Robbins!?7 or Scales!?® or any Delegate shall oppose 
him, it will be on party ground as I think,— for with half a show, he 
would have beaten Scales tho’ J gave Scales all my influence at the 
time. Beginning to reallize [sic] the prophesies I made in the Spring, 
of the Hayes policy, & maintaining my position all the stronger, as 


then taken, 
I am truly your friend— 


J M Leach!29 


126 Matt Whitaker Ransom was born in North Carolina, October 8, 1826, and died in the same state, 
October 8, 1904. He graduated from the State University in 1847, and after studying law he began to 


practice in Warrenton. He was attorney of North Carolina from 1852 to 1855; was in the state 
house of representatives from 1858 to 1 and was in the ne Congress at Montgomery, 
Alabama, in 1861, as a peace commissioner. ‘He entered the army as a private and rose to the rank of 


major-general; served in the Senate from January 30, 1872, to March 3, 1895; was minister to Mexico, 
1895-97; and then engaged in agriculture. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1444. 

127 William McKendree Robbins was born in Randoph Count ay. North Carolina, October 26, 1828, 
and died in Salisbury, May 5, 1905. He attended old Trinity College, and graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College about 1850. After admission to the bar in 1850 he began to practice in Eufaula, Alabama. 
He was major in the Confederate Army for 1s? served in the North Carolina senate, 1868, 1872; 
was in Congress, March 4, 1873, to March 3, 1879; and was appointed by Cleveland to the Gettysburg 
i. Commission, 1894, which position he ‘retained until his death. Biographical Directory of 


Congress, D 1467. 

128 Alfred Moore Scales was born in North Carolina, November 26, 1827; attended the University 
of North Carolina; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1851; and located at Madison, North 
Carolina. He served in the state house of representatives, 1852, 1853, 1856, 1857; was in Congress 
from March 4, 1857 to March 3, 1859; rose from private to brigadier-general in the Confederate Army; 
served in the state house of representatives from 1866 to 1869; was in Congress from March 4, 1875, 
to December 30, 1884; was governor from 1884 to 1888; and then engaged in banking until his death, 
February 9, 1892. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1497. 

129 See p. 385, note 117. 
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PART III 
LETTERS TO WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


Another source for letters on Reconstruction in North 
Carolina is the papers of William Tecumseh Sherman which 
were presented to the Library of Congress by his son, P. T. 
Sherman. This collection consists of eighty-eight volumes 
of correspondence and a number of official letter-books, 
dating from 1837 to 1891. The in-coming letters begin with 
Sherman’s services in California as adjutant to General 
Kearney, and cover the period of his residence at St. Louis 
and at New Orleans as an army officer, at San Francisco as 
a banker, at Leavenworth as a practicing attorney, at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, as superintendent of the State Mili- 
tary Academy, and throughout the remainder of his life. 
After the Civil War repeated and unsuccessful efforts were 
made to draw him into politics. While the major portion of 
his correspondence concerns military affairs, many letters 
were written by politicians and others, including carpet- 
baggers. Since he was a military man and not a politician, 
few scalawag and carpetbag letters are found in this collec- 
tion from any of the Southern states. These letters from the 
late insurrectionary states throw historical light on Recon- 
struction in the South. 


Ft Fisher 
Jan 16 1865 
Dear General 


After an assault & seven hours hand to hand fighting we captured 
at 10 P.M. last night Ft Fisher! with 1780 well prisoners, & 72 guns. 
The front we attacked was from fifteen to twenty feet high & about 250 
yards long & looks ugly enough now we have it. 

By night I think our gun boats will be in Cape Fear river— they are 
feeling in now. 


1 Fort Fisher was an extensive earthwork on a point of sandy land between the Cape Fear River and 
its mouth on the ocean. On the land front it was a strong stockade and on the sea front the wrecks of 
several blockade runners added to its protection. Twenty heavy gums protected the fort. Late in 
1864 a powerful fleet under Admiral Porter and a land force under General Godfrey Weitzel were 
ordered to attack Fort Fisher. Porter filled the powder ship Louisiana with 215 tons of powder which 
was all exploded at one time by a clock arrangement. Although the explosion broke glass on a ship 
twelve miles away and although it was felt sixty and even eighty miles distant, it had no effects on the 
fort. Troops were landed for an attack, but were soon called to Petersburg. General Alfred H. Terry 
took Weitzel’s place, and Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock was the chief engineer of the attack. On 
January 13, 1865, 8,000 troops were landed. Aided by 1,400 marines and 600 sailors and the fleet, 
the assault took place, January 15. The United States forces lost 681 men, including 88 killed. The 
fleet lost about 300 men. They captured about 2,000 prisoners, 169 pieces of artillery, 2,000 small arms, 
and stores. Harper's Encyclopaedia of United States History, 111,372-5. 
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I send this information direct thinking it might be important that 


you should know it at once. 
Very Truly Yours 


C.B. Comstock? 
Lt. Col ADC 


P S Our main assaulting force was about 3000, our force here previous 
to assault 8500— loss about 700. 


Wilmington and Weldon Rail Road Company. 
Office Chief Engineer and Superintendent. 
Wilmington,* N.C. Feby 20% 1865 


Majr Gen W T Sherman 
Comdr U S Forces &c— 


My dear Sir 


Permit me to claim your protection for my family and so far for 
myself as to see me protected in my civil rights. 

Our old friendship prompts me to write this brief note. 

I am not engaged in Arms against the old Flag that you and myself 
together served under and which came down here without my consent 


but with my heartfelt sorrow- 

Until North Carolina elected to go out of the Union I was a “‘ Union 
Man"’- as you must know after that I hope for Southern Success, 
Yet J am only a citizen in charge of an important link of the Railroad 


where I hope and expect to remain— 
I shall not be disloyal to my honor in any case & what I promise 
the enemie’s [sic] of my section I (not mine) shall as you well know 


abide by & keep- 
All I ask is that I may be allowed to remain a quiet citizen within 


your lines as to work this Road for those who desire it or can control it— 

Please to grant such orders to the Military authorities in this State 
as will prevent unnecessary distruction of its Road bridges &c and as 
you will without doubt want its use this will be wise— 


I would like to hear from you. 
Yours truly 


S. L. Femoret* 


2 Cyrus Ballou Comstock was born in Massachusetts, February 3, 1831; graduated from West Point 
in 1855; became an engineer in the army with the rank of second lieutenant; and later returned to West 
Point as assistant professor of natural and experimental philosophy. In August, 1861, he was made 
assistant engineer in the Army of the Potomac and chief engineer in November, 1862. After Fredericks- 
burg, he was transferred to the army of the Tennessee as chief engineer. He was senior aide to Grant 
and served around Richmond, at Fort Fisher, and in the Mobile campaign. From 1866 to 1870 he was 
aide to the general about Washington and was then made superintendent of the geodetic survey of the 
Northern and Northwestern Lakes and other important surveys including the improvements at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In 1881 he became lieutenant-colonel of engineers and was brevetted briga- 
dier-general in the regular army and major general of volunteers. In 1882 he became a member of the 
board of engineers for fortifications and rivers and harbors and two years later he became a member 
of the National Academy of Science. He was also a writer of some note. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, 1, 702; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903, 1, 319. 

3 Wilmington, North Carolina, was originally laid out under the name of Newton, in 1733. It was 
incorporated as a borough in 1760, and as a city in 1866. Harper's Encyclopaedia of United States 


History, X, 393-4. 
* It has been impossible to identify S. L. Femoret. 
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Headquarters, 3 rd Division, 14th Army Corps. 
Goldsboro N. C. April 3 1865 


My Dear General 


I send for your perusal- provided,you are able to decipher it— a 
letter I have recd from Mr Gerrit Smith® of N. Y. invoking blessings 
upon you- 

When in Savannah I heard that effort was being made to place you 
and the ultra radical men of the North in opposition, and thinking that 
you required the support of all men of all shades of opinion I wrote to 
Mr. Smith to put a stop to it, and telling him of your interview with 
the blacks in that city— 

He was much delighted and wrote to Wendell Phillips® another 


talking man on the subject-— 
Most truly Yours 


A Baird’ 
Maj Gen Sherman- 
Present— 
U.S.R St. ‘‘ Moccasin” 
Wilmington N. C. 
Dec: 224 1867 
Sir, 


As I am very anxious to get a Copy of the “Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War”—® Published by Congress— and as 
I am without a friend in Washington to whom I cou d write, I have, 
Concluded to ask your influence with your brother, Senator Sherman,® 


5 Gerrit Smith was born in New York, March 6, 1797, the son of a wealthy landowner. He became 
a very successful business man. After giving away some $8,000,000, he left an estate of more than 
$1,000,000. He broke away from the Presbyterian Church and erected a chapel of his own and preached 
temperance and politics in and out of church. He gave away much land and tried to colonize Negroes 
in northern New York. He believed in woman's rights, including suffrage. He obtained special per- 
mission to practice in the courts in order to help the poor and unfortunate. He became an outstanding 
slave agitator and by speaking and writing he sought to create sentiment in favor of emancipation. 
He led in the formation of the Liberty party in 1840, and he was its candidate for the presidency in 
1848 and 1852. He was nominated for governor of New York in 1840 and again in 1858. He accepted 
in the latter year on the abolition and prohibition platform. Between 1850 and 1860 he assisted many 
slaves to escape to Canada and for this connection with abolition was mobbed more than once. He 
was elected to Congress in 1853, but served only one term. He died rather suddenly, December 28. 
1874. National Cyclopacdia of American Biography, 11, 322-3. 

® Wendell Phillips was born in Boston, Massachusetts, November 29, 1811, and died February 2, 
1884. He graduated from Harvard in 1831 and became a noted leader in the anti-slavery crusade. 
After the war he s: — much of his time guarding the rights of the Negroes. Appleton, Cyclopacdia of 
American Biograp IV, 759-762 

7 Absalom Baird a Pennsylvania became a cadet on July 1, 1845; second lieutenant, April 1, 1850; 
first lieutenant, December 24, 1853; captain, August 3, 1861; and major, November 12, 1861. He be- 
came brigadier-general of volunteers on April 28, 1862, and was honorably mustered out of volunteer 
service on September 1, 1866. He became a lieutenant-colonel on June 13, 1867; colonel, March 11, 
1885; brigadier-general, September 22, 1885; and retired, Au p< 20, 1888. While in the army he re- 
ceived many honors for meritorious service and gallantry. tman, Historical Register of the United 
Stetes Army, 1, 182-183. 

8 When Congress assembled on December 2, 1861, the outlook was gloomy for the Union. Accord- 
ingly on December 9, 1861, Congress appointed a joint committee on the conduct of the war. This 
committee consisted of Senators B. F. Wade, Zachariah Chandler, and Andrew Johnson and Represent- 
tatives G. W. Julian, John Covode, D. W. Gooch, and F. M. Odell. By 1863 this committee had made 
three successive reports, each comprised in a volume. Later three more parts and two supplementary 
volumes were issued. These reports possess great interest, especially the portions devoted to testimony. 
The principal actors of the war and their subordinates gave, often under rigorous cross-examination, 
many interesting facts regarding the war which otherwise would not have procured. Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War (8 vols.); James Kendall Hosmer, The Appeal to Arms, p. 80; James 
Kendall Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, pp. 318-19. 

* He refers to Senator John Sherman. 
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that I may be able to procure a Copy of the above report. I shall feel 
very much obliged to you for any trouble you may take, at the same 


time I beg you may pardon my presumption. 
To my surprise & regret, I was detached from the “ Dix”’ in April, 


last and ordered to this vessel— I hope the Dept. will Conclude to send 
me back to the Lakes in the Spring. 
Trusting you continue to enjoy good health I remain 
Very Respectfully Your Obdt. Servt 


J Wall Wilson!® 










Gen W.T.Sherman, 

U.S. Army, 

Washington 
D.C. 














Raliegh N. C. 
September 27th. 1874 







Dear General 


I am in serious trouble, and write to you as a friend of My Father, 
and my family, & would not dare do so, was not the welfare of those 
dependent on me so deeply involved. 

I have, through the duplicity of persons I supposed my friends, 
signed papers, which will unless I can borrow Money to settle them, 
give me trouble of the most serious nature, and write to ask if you can 
and will help me. 

I require $800.°°, this Amount I shall be able to return in a few 
months provided I can effect a final settlement of my Grand Fathers 
Estate in Albany.N. Y. 

Please so not think me presumptious General, a dying man will 
catch at a straw, and we Army boys have no one to call on outside of 
the Army 

If I were alone I could stand it, but for the sake of my family and 
my wife and children I make this appeal feeling that if it be in your 
power you will assist me. 



















I am General Most Respty 
Your Obdt servant 
R.E. DeRussy?! 
1* Lt 24. Arty. 








General W. T. Sherman. 
US. Army 


Washington, 
D.C. 


10 J, Wall Wilson is not listed as an officer in either the army or navy during the Civil War period. 
11 Rene Edward DeRussy of Virginia and New Jersey was doubtless the son of an army officer of 
the same name who was born in the West Indies and became a cadet in the army on March 20, 1807; 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general, March 13, 1865; and died, November 23, 1865. The younger man 
was made second lieutenant of the New York militia on December 21, 1863, and resigned on February 
24, 1865. He reentered the army as a second lieutenant on Apri! 25, 1866; became first lieutenant, May 
1, 1867; resigned, November 16, 1874; and died, April 24, 1895. Heitman, Historical Register of the 
United States Army, I, 369. 



















PART IV 
LETTERS TO ELIHU BENJAMIN WASHBURNE 


Among the manuscript collections of the Library of Con- 
gress are the papers of Elihu B. Washburne which were pre- 
sented to the government by his son Hemstead Washburne. 
These papers cover the period from 1832 to 1882 and fill 102 
volumes. The collection is rich in material pertaining to the 
formation and early history of the Republican party, the 
prosecution of the Civil War, and the progress of Recon- 
struction, as well as to American foreign policy during the 
period while Washburne was minister from the United 
States to France. While in Congress Washburne worked in 
behalf of his personal and political friend, Abraham Lincoln, 
and to forward the military fortunes of his fellow townsman 
and protege, U. S. Grant, whom he was determined to make 
President of the United States. He turned against Johnson, 
joined the radicals in Congress, and was one of the members 
of the Joint Reconstruction Committee. It has been said 
that when members of the vindicative party ‘competed 
with one another in phrasing violent abuses of Andrew 
Johnson . . . Elihu B. Washburne deserves one of the 
prizes.’’ Naturally the radicals in both the North and the 
South communicated freely with him. The collection con- 
tains over 13,154 letters written by 5,326 individuals. Many 
of these came from scalawags and carpetbaggers. In this 
group fewer letters were written from North Carolina than 
from any of the other Southern states, but they contain 
interesting facts and rather bold statements which are 
indicative of the attitude of the carpetbaggers. 


Office of Register in Bankruptcy 
4th District, North-Carolina 
Raleigh, N.C., October 30° 1867. 


Hon E B Washborne! M C 
Galena III 


Dear Sir 


Perhaps you have forgotten me if so I have not forgotten you— I was 
Col of the 4** Ind Car and after the Close of the War I strayed down 


1 Elihu Benjamin Washburne (September 23, 1816-October 22, 1887) was born in Maine and died 
in Chicago. He attended the common schools, became a printer, studied law at Harvard Law School, 
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here and was appointed Register in Bankruptcy by Judge Chase? 
and to use one of our Western Phrases am making it pay— I am also 
a Member of the Republican state Central of this state and we want 
some information in Regard to President making I served under 
Grant® for over two years love him like a father, Govern Holden* the 
Chairman is a Warm Friend to the Genl You I know are informed 
shall we hoist Genl Grant in this State We can make this state for 
either Chase or Grant® as we like which shall it be— I have followed 
Grant in more than one Charge on the eney [sic] would like to go over 
it with him— we will vote here on the 19 —20 of Next Month We will 
carry two thirds of the Convention and Cary all the state by twenty 
or thirty thousand Majority the Union League® has over two hundred 
Councils all right and our Watch-word is Victory or death look out 
for old North Carolina next Year if we get in to vote’ we will surprise 
you What a huge old Republican Vote we will give him® Please Write 
either me or to Gov W W Holden what is the best mode to pursue in 
the Case this is written You in hopes you will give us your Honest 
opinion we hear only good of the Republican Party at heart and will 
doe [sic] all we can for the Nomine [sic] let him be who he May Judge 





and located in Illinois. He served in Congress from March 4, 1853, to March 6, 1869, when he resigned. 
After serving under Grant as Secretary of State for a few days he was sent to France as minister, and 
made an excellent record. He returned to the United States in 1877 and settled in Chicago, where he 
engaged in literary pursuits and served as president of the Chicago Historical Society. Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1671. 

2 Salmon Portland Chase (January 13, 1808-May 7, 1873), after graduating from Dartmouth College 
and reading law in the office of William Wirt, was admitted to the bar on December 14, 1829. He moved 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1830 and soon became an abolition leader in the West. He first allied himself 
with the Liberty party and then with the Free-Soil party. He was elected governor of Ohio in 1855 
and 1857; served in Senate from March 4, 1849, to March 3, 1855. He took his seat in Senate again 
on March 4, 1861, but resigned two days later to become Secretary of the Treasury. He resigned this 
ey on July 1, 1864. He was appointed Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court on Decem- 

ber 6, 1 , and retained this until his death. Dictionary of American Biography, 1V, 27-34. 

3 Ulysses Simpson Grant (April 27, 1822-July 23, 1885) uated from West Point; served in the 
Mexican War, and was permitted to resign in July, 1854. e reentered the army in 1861; won fame 
in the West; was transferred to the East in 1864; and won immortal fame in defeating Lee. He was 
President of the United States from 1869 to 1877, toured Europe, endeavored to receive the Republican 
nomination in 1880, and became involved in financial difficulties, but the publication of his Personal 
Memoirs made his family wealthy. Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 492-501. 

4# William Woods Holden (November 24, 1818-March 1, 1892) was born in Orange County, North 
Carolina. Although he had a limited education, he worked himself up from a printer's devil to an editor. 
He studied law on the side and became a force in the political life of North Carolina. He was defeated 
for governor in 1858; was a d te to the Democratic conventions in Charleston and Baltimore in 
1860; and worked for secession. He broke with Vance and ran against him for the governorship in 1864; 
was appointed provisional governor of North Carolina in 1865; and became a leading radical recon- 
structionist and supported Negro suffrage. He was elected governor in 1868, but after the Democrats 
sagt 5 eo a state in 1870, he was impeached and removed from office. Dictionary of American Biography, 

8 In 1868 some of the radicals wanted Chase instead of Grant, for they did not think that the latter 
was radical enough on the question of Negro suffrage and reconstruction. Some even wanted Schuyler 
Colfax, but Grant won on the first ballot and Colfax was made his running mate. James Ford Rhodes, 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 through the McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896, 


° 70. 

6 In the midst of the depressing year 1863 secret orders sprang up, the most important of which was 
the “Knights of the Goiden Circle," the design of which was to give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
About the same time the Union League was started in many places to cherish devotion to the Union. 
By the time of the passage of the —— ~~ Acts there were numerous Union League chapters 
in the South, composed largely of Negroes. Its secrecy, oath, and awe-inspiring rites and ceremonies 
made a strong appeal to the freedmen. James Kendall ‘Hosmer, The Appeal to Arms, p. 250; William 
Archibald Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, pp. 115-116. 

7 By an act of Congress of June 25, 1868, North Carolina along with five other states was admitted 
to the Union. Dunning, Reconstruction, pp. 118-119. 

8 In the election of 1868 in North Carolina Grant won by a majority of 12,890, receiving 96,449 to 
83,559 for Seymour. In the legislature, however, the Republicans elected forty-one senators and eighty- 
two representatives to nine senators and thirty representatives for the conservatives. J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 374-376. 
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Chase Genl Grant or any one else that our Party Nominates please 
anser [sic]. 
I am Sir Truly Yours 


John T. Deweese® 


P S How is Your Brother Maj Gen C C Washbur!® [sic] he was my 
old Comandig [sic] officer 


(Chas Snyder & Colored men) 
Halifax Feb 1** 1868 


Mr. Hon E B Washburn 
House of Representatives 


Dear Sir we the Signers A Company of Colored people living near 
halafax [sic] N.C are very anxious to go to Liberia being unable to 
help ourselves & the Colonization Society!! not having the means to 
help us we have mingle [sic] our voises together in prayer to the most 
high & living god for wisdom that in mercy he will provide for us & we 
pray to you & to your honorble [sic] body that you will assist us in 
this day of our tro[u]ble by Contributing Some little Sum to each 
family in this company we pray that this Sum may be to the Coloni- 
zation Society that they may take us in may next in 1868 to Liberia 
We cannot ask for any certain Sum for we donot know what it cost 
but we pray that you will give to the Society what your honorble [sic] 
body will grant to us we are of the religious portion of the colord [sic] 
people & wish to get home to our forefathers land we donot want to — 
Stay here we have no disire for any thing in this country but that we 
have jest [sic] prayed for Some of us have follow the Corps to the grave 
by the blood running from the coffin others have bin [sic] shot like 
mad dogs Some of us have not been paid for our work for two years 
back & they will not pay us for our work we donot want to say to vote 


*® John Thompson Deweese was born in Arkansas on June 4, 1835; was educated by his mother; studied 
law; and was admitted to the bar in 1856 and began to practice in Kentucky. He moved to Denver, 
Colorado, and then back to Indiana. He entered the Union army on July 6, 1861, but resigned on 
February 15, 1862. He became captain on August 8, 1862, major on February 12, 1863, lieutenant- 
colonel on May 17, 1863, and was promoted to colonel, but he never served in that capacity. After 
he was discharged on March 11, 1864, he moved to North Carolina. He entered the United States in- 
fantry as second lieutenant on July 24, 1866, but, having been elected to any any he resigned on August 
14, 1867. He was appointed register in bankruptcy and served in Congress from July 6, 1868, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1870, when he was forced to resign pending investigation relative to selling cadetships in the 
military and naval academies. He made no attempt to defend himself, but said he was not expelled 
for selling the cadetship, but for underselling the market. He was mixed up in much of the graft in 
North Carolina during Reconstruction. He did not return to North Carolina, but located in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he invested his savings in a city block, and resumed the practice of law. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 4, 1906. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 902; Hamilton, Reconstruction, 
pp. 281, 363, 367-8, 490-91, 430-31, 439, 445-6, 491, 653; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903, 1, 371. 

10 Cadwallader Colden Washburn was born in Maine on April 22, 1818. He attended the village 
school, worked in a store, read law, moved to the West, and finally located in Wisconsin. He served in 
Congress from March 4, 1855, to March 3, 1861; was a delegate to the peace conference in Washington 
in 1861; and, after entering the army, rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers by November 29, 
1862, He resigned on May 25, 1865; served in Congress from March 4, 1867, to March 3, 1871; was 
governor of Wisconsin from 1872 to 1874; and then engaged in lumber and flour manufacture along 
with several other businesses. He died in Eureka Springs, Arkansas, on May 15, } 882, while on a visit 
to the springs there for his health. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1670; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, V1, 371-2. 

11 The American Colonization Society was founded in 1817 and existed until 1912. Its main purpose 
was to remove free Negroes from the United States to Liberia. It had branches in every state of the 
Union. The churches and in some cases the state legislatures gave money to transport freedmen. 
Between 1821 and 1867 it sent out of the United States 6,000 Negroes. After 1865 it functioned mainly 
as a trustee of Liberia. James Truslow Adams, ed., Dictionary of American History, |, 59. 
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we donot want this land because it is poluted with our blood the 
land holder in North carolina have all agreed that they will not let 
their land to the black man only in one way & it does not make any 
difference how he bargains withe [sic] the blackman haves [sic] his 
family and feed himself & all he gets is the forth & a half forth & every 
man that has got to buy of the land holder must Starve next winter 
he cannot live the wiskey [sic] Still in this neighborhood has raise [sic] 
the prise [sic] of corn from five dollars to ten a barrel 

there is nothing in this Countrey [sic] for a blackman that has comon 
[sic] Sence [sic] gut Cruelty Starvation & blood Shed we pray there 
fore please grant us this request & oblige Your umble [sic] Servants 
please Direct letters to Charles Snyder Halifax N. C 

We have not had one dollar from the Goverment [sic] in this world 
no rations no clothing nor Books no Teachers. And we donot know how 
to Send to you Respectfully 

please forgive our ignorance 





We will Send a list of families & number in the families 


Wyley weaver Ephriam Facin 2 
Henry Lewis Miles Sikes 3 
Annias Buck Benjamin adkin 2 
Naptham Burgwn Asa Hatch 2 
Charles Snyder Jerry Ellet 4 
Cary Day Toney Dudley 2 
Robert Hatch Boston Richardson 2 
Edward Hill Peter Graham 3 
Oliver Fenner John Green 4 
James Axson John Williams 2 
Edmond Gary 


there is in this Company 150 the bal- 
ance are Single persons we have don 
[sic.] the best we can with this petition 
please let us know Soon if we can go 


Manuel Johnson 
Robert Simmons 
Harry Ridley 
Dempsey Ercuit 
James Norman 
Henry Green 
Charles Ercuit 
Cornelius Willians 
Dure Layney 
Harris Yryley 
Nelson Bynom 
Redick Johnson 
Hary Epps 
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Windsor, Bertie County 
North Carolina April 14" 1871 


Hon E.B. Washburne 
American Minister at Paris France 


Dear Sir—- Pardon me for troubling you with this letter. I thought 
the disturbed condition of Affairs in France would probably leade 
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[sic] many gentlemen Farmers & Speculators to leave their native 
Country for America to invest in Some of the many Opportunities 
now Offered in the Southern States for both Investment and Settle- 
ment. 

The Scarceity [sic] of Labor here Compel many of the large land 
holders to Sell their lands at ruinous low prices but it is believed to be 
wisest to Sell Cheap than try to hold longer 

I therefore write you to place this letter in the hands of Some Emi- 
gration Agent or Company of your acquaintance. 

I have 2425 acres of the best farming lands in the State of North 
Carolina for Sale 1200 acres of which has been under Cultivation 
& is enclosed with fence. the land is capable of growing 500 Ibs lint 
Cotton to the acre. corn wheat & all the Small grains, best of fruit. 
Grapes &c on this part are $12000, worth of Buildings. The bottom of 
the tract is Timbered with Cyprus Ash, Oak &c Situated on both 
Sides of the Roanoke River at Quitsney the Principal Shipping port 
in the County on Roanoke River the Tract is So located the road to 
Quitsney passing through the Center of the farm that it can be Con- 
vieniently [sic] Subdivided into Smaller farms having the dwelling at 
the Road and the farms in the rear, the land is all high land on the 
North Side of the River and Extends North from the river one and 
a half miles to the Windsor Road at which my Dwelling is Situated 
which is 40 X 52 3 Stories and overlooks over 1200 acres of the farm 
all as pretty land as any person need desire to own. My residence is 
7 miles from Windsor the County Seat & 1% from Quitsney the Ship- 
ping port on the premises a very fine Colony could be made on 
this farm Commanding the trade of the Surrounding Country for from 
10 to 15 miles. on the farm are 5 double frame one story tenat houses 
18 X 36. 6 frame houses 18 X 20 3 log houses. Three apple orchards 
the best of pure Soft cool running water. both Springs & wells. The 
climate is as good as any State in the united States of America, the 
winters are very mild. farming opperation [sic] need not stop for winter. 
The Country is Sparsely Settled and a farming Country before Slavery 
was abolished this was the wealthiest part of the State. I will sell the 
whole 2425 acres including the town of Quisney of 50 acres laid out 
into town lots for $25000. and allow a commission for selling of five 
percent this would be less than $6.°° per acre for the land valuing the 
buildings at $12000. My residence the building cost $8000 the People 
are intelligent Educated farmers. The Freed men are orderly & well 
behaved. we have no disturbances in this part of the South the news- 
paper disturbans [sic] are mostly Humbugs 


Truly yours 
Melford Vernooy!? 


12 It has been found impossible to identify Melford Vernooy. 
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Tse Loyatists in NortH# CAROLINA DURING THE REVOLUTION. By Robert O. 
DeMond. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 286. $3.00.) 
To the slowly growing list of thorough studies of Loyalism 

in the Revolution Professor DeMond has made a welcome 
contribution. The significance of the book is far more than 
local, for North Carolina had proportionately more loyalists 
than any of the other colonies. The author begins with a sur- 
vey of the events in North Carolina leading up to the war 
and demonstrates that for the most part local grievances, 
such as conflicts over the courts and paper money, were 
more important in arousing opposition to England than were 
the acts of parliament. This chapter is followed by one 
analyzing the groups that tended to remain loyal, such as 
the merchants, the Regulators, and the recent Scottish 
immigrants. There then comes a more or less chronological 
narrative of the conflict, civil and military, between the 
adherents of the two sides within the State from 1775 to the 
end of the war. The final chapters are devoted to the legis- 
lative assaults upon the Loyalists, the confiscation of their 
property, their flight from the State, and their efforts to get 
compensation from the British government. An elaborate 
group of appendices reproduces rosters of Tory military 
organizations and lists of confiscated estates, Loyalist claims, 
and pensions in Great Britain after the war. The hundreds 
of names here given should prove very useful to the gene- 
alogist, the local historian, and the special student. 

The story which the book tells is not a pretty one. Its 
unpleasantness lies not in its disclosure that so many 
Americans preferred the British connection to independence 
—the time has long since passed when that fact need cause 
us distress. The painful feature of the account is its reve- 
lation of bitterness, of vindictiveness, and of down-right 
cruelty shown by neighbors to each other. For the Revo- 
lution in North Carolina, as Professor DeMond makes very 
clear, was first of all a civil war. Thestory of Loyalist activity, 
and even more that of patriot counter-activity, is therefore 
not only one of honorable warfare but also one of perse- 
cution, violence, bloodshed, and revenge. The author pre- 
sents his account impartially and fairly, yet he leaves the 
distinct impression that the record of patriot action was 
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considerably less creditable than that of their American 
opponents. 

The picture painted in this book is dark, but the reader 
may derive a negative sort of satisfaction from the fact that 
it is not darker. This, after all, was revolution and civil war, 
and, like all such convulsions, it brought loss of property, 
imprisonment, and death to numbers of its participants. 
But it was far from being as bloody as most great civil con- 
flicts. The American Revolution, in North Carolina or else- 
where, was accompanied by no such mass executions as 
marked the French Revolution a few years later. Men were 
imprisoned, sometimes for long terms, in the insanitary jails 
of those days, but the planned and systematic brutality of 
modern concentration camps, designed for the breaking of 
the human spirit, was no part of deliberate governmental 
policy in those less “‘efficient”’ times. And the word “ purge”’ 
had not yet attained its twentieth-century significance. The 
struggle here brought suffering and disaster to many, but 
it brought no organized Reign of Terror on the European 
revolutionary pattern. 

Professor DeMond has made a thorough study of the avail- 
able sources and has written a volume which adds consider- 
ably to an understanding not only of the local situation in 
North Carolina but of the Revolution in general. The book, 
nevertheless, is disappointing in one or two respects. While 
the author analyzes some of the motives, economic, political, 
or sentimental, which inspired men to support the home 
government, he does not get much beneath the surface, 
to investigate their underlying attitudes, their social and 
political philosophies, their ‘‘climate of opinion.’’ In a book 
on eighteenth-century Tories it would have been helpful to 
find some analysis of the Tory mind in operation. Minor 
defects include a few slips in names or statements of fact, 
a number of infelicities of style, and an index which displays 
some notable omissions. Having made these criticisms, the 
reviewer returns to his general conclusion that the author 
has performed a valuable service and made a distinct and 
very useful contribution to the history of the struggle for 
independence. 

LEONARD W. LABAREE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THe Roap From MontTice.tio: A Stupy OF THE VIRGINIA SLAVERY DEBATE OF 
1832. By Joseph Clarke Robert. Historical Papers of the Trinity College Histori- 
oor Series XXIV. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 127. 

The slavery debate in the Virginia House of Delegates, 
1831-1832, has long interested historians of the ante-bellum 
South. In addition to treatments in numerous older works, 
T. M. Whitfield in his Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829- 
1832 and in a more general way W. S. Jenkins in his Pro- 
Slavery Thought in the Old South, Clement Eaton in his 
Freedom of Thought in the Old South, and Arthur Y. Lloyd 
in his Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860, have recently given new 
emphasis to the debate. Despite these treatments, Mr. 
Robert justifies, in the opinion of the reviewer, this new 
study of the controversy by offering ‘“‘a convenient summary 
of the causes and consequences of the debate, ’’ by presenting 
evidence of the slaveholding interests of the members of the 
House of Delegates, and especially by providing ‘‘in the 
extracts from the debate representative selections from news- 
papers and pamphlets rarely available to the student.”’ 

In a compact and well documented summary, he treats 
the Nat Turner insurrection and its influence in provoking 
the debate. A careful study of the county tax records enabled 
him to analyze with great effect the slaveholdings of the 
members who participated in the discussion. After sum- 
marizing briefly the procedure in the House of Delegates and 
the arguments of the three factions, he points out the signifi- 
cances of the several votes and discusses briefly the out- 
growths and influences of the debate upon the development 
of a pro-slavery sentiment in Virginia and the South. 

This brief but effective summary serves as a background 
for the second half of the book, which includes extracts from 
the speeches. Some of the selections are brief; while others 
are two or three pages in length. Although I am inclined to 
feel that longer extracts from fewer representative speeches 
would give a more satisfactory picture, the selections give 
a good idea of the arguments presented as well as of the 
style of oratory. 

Outside of his careful study of the slaveholdings of the 
members of the House of Delegates and his analyses of the 
votes, Mr. Robert offers little that is new in interpretation 
and information. Nevertheless it is the most satisfactory 
work, from the standpoint of scholarship and convenience 
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to the student, of all the treatments of the debate. His 
tables, his arrangement of the speeches, and his explanations 
of the sources of his extracts are indicative of the care with 
which he has prepared the essay. 


HENRY T. SHANKS. 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





FLoripa: LAND OF CHANGE. By Kathryn Trimmer Abbey. (Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 426. $3.50.) 

The author of this volume has been for some years a 
professor of history in the Florida State College for Women 
at Tallahassee and has published a number of articles on 
various phases of Florida history. She is, therefore, well 
qualified to write on the subject that she has selected. Her 
point of view and approach are suggested in the preface: 
‘“*. . . this story of Florida does not attempt to trace com- 
munity life or the founding of towns and counties as such— 
as important as these movements may be. Its purposes are 
confined to the relating of the Florida of the present to the 
larger tides of human thought and behavior, tracing the 
factors which have contributed to making her what she is, 
and seeking to explain what she has done with the stuff of 
her existence.”’ The reader will not, therefore, expect a de- 
tailed narrative but rather an account of the historical 
evolution of a region. 

The book has sixteen chapters. The first four are devoted 
to Spanish exploration, colonization, and control. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Abbey’s account of Pedro Menendez de Aviles 
tends to bear out Channing’s famous characterization of this 
worthy as ‘‘ the bloodiest Spaniard who ever cursed American 
soil—and one of the ablest.”’ The fifth chapter deals with the 
shadowy period of British dominion, 1763-1783; the sixth 
and seventh chapters trace the intrigues, events, and negoti- 
ations which resulted in the transfer of Florida from Spain 
to the United States. Then follow chapters relating to the 
organization of the peninsula as a territory, the economic 
development of the region, the problem of Indian removal, 
and the admission of Florida into the Union in 1845. Three 
chapters deal with the rising tide of secession, the Civil War, 
and Reconstruction. A chapter entitled, ‘“‘ Democratic 
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Supremacy: Conservative, Populist, and Progressive,” treats 
political developments since 1876. A final chapter depicts 
the contemporary economic scene, giving interesting ac- 
counts of the exploits of Henry B. Plant and Henry Morrison 
Flagler, whose foresight, genius, and capital contributed 
much to the late-nineteenth-century and early-twentieth- 
century awakening of Florida. More than forty maps and 
pictures give clarity and color to the story. An appendix lists 
Spanish, British, territorial, and state governors with the 
dates of their administrations, and the counties with the 
dates of their creation. 

The book, though apparently prepared largely for popular 
consumption, has the earmarks of scholarship. Citations 
there are, but discreetly placed at the end of the volume. 
A twenty-four page bibliography is conveniently arranged by 
chapters. There does not seem to be complete rhyme or 
reason in the selection of the books, however, for citations 
and the bibliography. One wonders why, in discussing Jack- 
son’s relations with Florida, Parton’s biography was used to 
the exclusion of the products of more recent scholarship, 
such as those by John Spencer Bassett and Marquis James. 
The bibliography includes Malloy’s collection of treaties 
between the United States and foreign powers, but does not 
mention the invaluable and more recent collection of Hunter 
Miller. 

Dr. Abbey gives an understandable and informative 
account of a developing and changing region beginning with 
the savages in forests and swamps and concluding with a 
picture of the Miami skyline which reminds one of, if it does 
not rival, that of New York City. So skillfully has she done 
her task that the reader gets a real sense of the changes as 
they gradually occur. The author has, of course, been under 
severe limitation in regard to space and has had to be some- 
what arbitrary in her selection of material. Some readers will 
not agree with her apportionment of space. It seems to this 
reviewer that if the fifty-seven years from 1819 to 1876 
deserve one hundred and fifty pages, the sixty-five years 
from 1876 to the present, which have seen Florida develop 
from perhaps the most provincial of the Southern states to 
the most cosmopolitan, deserve more than the fifty-eight 
pages which have been allotted them. A more equitable 
division of space would give opportunity for a more complete 
story of the draining of the Everglades, which is not carried 
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beyond 1909; it would allow discussion of the trucking and 
citrus industries, so important in the economy of modern 
Florida; it would give a chance for the evaluation of the 
effects of the booms and deflations in real estate which have 
been so characteristic of Florida history; it would provide 
space for a discussion of the importance of ‘‘that perennial 
gadfly, the tourist,’’ without whose annual migration one of 
the most charming winter playgrounds in the western hemi- 
sphere would be transformed from a valuable asset into a 
grave liability. Perhaps, too, such rearrangement would 
make possible the insertion of a few statistics which judi- 
ciously used for purposes of comparison might sustain with 
dramatic effect the thesis of the title, Florida: Land of 
Change. But after all this is Dr. Abbey’s book; it is a good 
book; and she is not to be censured if her conception of how 
it should be written differs from that of a dyspeptic reviewer. 


CECIL JOHNSON. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
Cuapet Hi, N. C 





LincotN Takes ComMAND. By John Shipley Tilley. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xxxvii, 334. $3.50.) 

In this fresh study of the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. 
Tilley has diligently searched the records and has produced 
a narrative which is at once unorthodox and enlightening, 
if not at every point convincing. Although nowhere in the 
book is it so baldly stated, Mr. Tilley’s thesis is that Presi- 
dent Lincoln, even before his inauguration, became the head 
of a war faction which spurned compromise and skillfully 
used the issue of the Southern forts to provoke the South to 
war; and that in following this policy the war faction paid 
scant regard to the niceties of strictly honorable procedure. 
Mr. Tilley is not among those who believe that war was un- 
avoidable. In his opinion, however, Lincoln was the one 
person in the country who might have arisen above party 
considerations and through coéperation with conservative 
Southern leaders, peaceably preserved the Union. 

Lincoln Takes Command falls into three parts as the 
author treats separately, and therefore with considerable 
repetition, the stories of Fort Pickens, Fort Sumter, and the 
Confederate peace commission. The events culminating in 
the successful reinforcement of Fort Pickens on the night 
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of April 12 are related in detail. Buchanan’s administration 
is indicted for its “stupidity”? and “witless blundering”’ in 
sending the Brooklyn to Pensacola at the end of January, 
and the Lincoln administration is held to have recklessly 
violated the armistice which had been effected for the pur- 
pose of averting the crisis which the dispatch of the Brooklyn 
had created. Lincoln’s later claim that he had ‘‘only vague 
and uncertain rumors” of the existence of an armistice at 
the time reinforcements were thrown into Fort Pickens is 
effectively refuted. 

About one-half of the volume is devoted to Fort Sumter. 
A circumstantial case is developed to indicate that Lincoln 
may have greatly influenced the events of the Buchanan 
period through his letter of December 12, 1860, to E. B. 
Washburne in which the President-elect sent a confidential 
message to General Winfield Scott requesting that prepa- 
rations be made to “either hold or retake the forts, as the 
case may require, at and after the inauguration.”’ Mr. Tilley 
suspects that Major Anderson’s move from Fort Moultrie 
to Fort Sumter in violation of the gentlemen’s agreement 
between Buchanan and South Carolina Congressmen may 
have been on the whispered suggestion of General Scott 
acting in the spirit of Lincoln’s letter. It is even suggested 
that the Star of the West expedition may have been similarly 
inspired and that the whole episode was, in Secretary 
Thompson’s words, ‘“‘a concealed trick, first conceived by 
General Scott and adopted by Secretary Holt, but counter- 
manded by the President when too late.’’ The revival of the 
reinforcement idea in February is also suspected of having 
been the work of an inner clique which, inspired by Lincoln 
and contemptuous of Buchanan’s inaction, was “covertly 
laying plans for war.”’ In all of the foregoing Mr. Tilley has 
ingeniously developed an interesting speculation, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer he has assigned entirely too much 
significance to the Washburne letter and dismissed too 
lightly the contrary evidence. Lincoln’s influence in this 
period was through his well known opposition to compro- 
mise legislation, the adoption of which might have changed 
the course of American history. 

Mr. Tilley finds much less hesitation and indecision in the 
forts policy of President Lincoln than is usually ascribed to 
it. In his view Lincoln early made his decision for the use of 
force and delayed action only because of the necessity of 
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building cabinet and public support for a reinforcement 
policy which he well understood must lead to war. In the 
end he was able to use a starving garrison theory (which 
Tilley demolishes) to justify an expedition for the pretended 
purpose of carrying provisions to Anderson, the real purpose 
being to begin a war in which the South would appear to be 
the aggressor. 

Because it illuminates many points in a tangled story, 
Lincoln Takes Command is a ‘‘must” book for those who 
would understand the period between the secession of South 
Carolina and the fall of Fort Sumter. That Lincoln in the 
final analysis deliberately chose war and cleverly maneu- 
vered the South into the position of assailant is amply demon- 
strated. It would have been a better book however, if the 
author had maintained the air of a judge rather than that 
of an overzealous prosecuting attorney. 

The volume contains a foreword by Avery Craven, an 
adequate index, and two appendices. Of the latter, one 
delivers a deserved rebuke to certain writers of high school 
history texts and the other explores the mystery of the 
ietter from which Lincoln purportedly received distressing 
intelligence of Major Anderson’s food supply about the time 
of the inauguration. 


CHARLES E. CAUTHEN. 


CoL_umMBIA COLLEGE, 
CoLumBi, S. C. 





LAWS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF THE LAST SESSION OF THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 
(NOVEMBER 7, 1864-Marcu 18, 1865) ToGETHER WITH THE SECRET ACTS OF 
Previous CONGRESSES. By Charles W. Ramsdell, editor. (Durham: Duke 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xxvii, 183. $2.50.) 

When the Confederate President and his Cabinet fled from 
Richmond in April, 1865, the several custodians of govern- 
mental archives carried away the more important papers 
only to abandon them at various places along the line of 
retreat. From among the records left at Chester, South 
Carolina, the late Professor William K. Boyd in 1930 pur- 
chased, for the Flowers Memorial Collection at Duke Uni- 
versity, eighty-nine of the manuscript enrolled acts and 
resolutions passed at the last session of the Confederate 
Congress; certified copies of two others in the handwriting 
of the editor of «he Confederate Statutes at Large; and the 
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enrolled originals of four other acts and one joint resolution, 
all marked ‘“‘secret,’’ passed in previous sessions but never 
published Along with these documents Professor Boyd also 
obtained the official manuscript “‘ Register of Acts, C. S. A.,”’ 
in which had been listed in chronological order the titles of 
all the acts and resolutions of the Congress, secret as well as 
public, from the formation of the Confederate Government 
in February, 1861, to March 18, 1865. 

In line with Professor Boyd’s intention to publish some of 
the more significant documents in the Flowers Collection, 
a task which he did not live to accomplish, the present vol- 
ume is offered somewhat as an extension of his career. Since 
the ‘“‘ Register”’ lists one hundred and ninety-nine acts and 
joint resolutions for the last session, of which Duke pos- 
sesses only ninety-two (including the two certified copies 
and one additional manuscript enrolled act acquired with 
the W. W. Holden papers), and thirty-eight secret acts and 
resolutions passed in previous sessions, of which Duke has 
only five, Professor Ramsdell, when invited to edit the pre- 
sent volume. asked and received permission to search else- 
where for as many of the missing acts and resolutions as 
could be found. This search, the fascinating details of which 
are too numerous to be recounted here, proved so fruitful 
of results that the editor was able to recover the texts of all 
save one of the acts and resolutions of the final session, 
and all except four of the secret acts and resolutions. In 
this volume the acts and resolutions of the final session are 
printed in chronological order, each with an appended note 
indicating the source from which the text was secured; and 
the same procedure is followed with regard to the secret 
acts and resolutions. 

An exceptionally careful job of editing makes this volume 
of great value to scholars in the field of Southern history. 
Especially does the publication for the first time of an almost 
complete set of the laws passed during the last dark winter 
of the Confederacy shed light upon what the civil authorities 
were doing in a period which has hitherto been emphasized 
mainly from the military angle. A convenient bibliographical 
note furnishes all pertinent information relative to the 
measures taken by the Confederate Congresses for the publi- 
cation of their laws, and lists all the Confederate imprints 
of these laws together with the locations where copies may 
be found. “So far as can be discovered,’ says the editor, 
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“this is the first such complete descriptive list to be pub- 
lished.”’ The inclusion of an analytical index to the subject 
matter of the laws is also helpful. 

The highest praise is due to Professor Ramsdell for editing 
and to Duke University for sponsoring the publication of 
this volume. 


James W. Patton. 
CONVERSE COLLEGE, 
SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 





PROPAGANDA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Philip Davidson. (Chapel Hill: 

The University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 460. $4.00.) 

The colonial leaders in the period of the American Revo- 
lution were confronted with a problem of considerable magni- 
tude: they had somehow to sell their fellow Americans the 
idea that their individual grievances, great and small, grave 
and petty, were so intimately related to the broad basic 
principles of the right to life, liberty, and property that they 
were in duty bound to defend themselves against British 
policies. Professor Davidson in this volume has essayed the 
task of examining the techniques, media, and materials of 
this “‘sales campaign.” 

He begins with a chapter on the Whig propagandists 
which is packed full of human interest. Thirty-six “dignified 
agitators’’ are in his list as well as eleven lower-class leaders, 
a group about which little is known and of whom there must 
have been a very much larger number. Obscure men, these 
latter, who can scarcely have comprehended the significance 
of the events in which they participated. The author then 
gives a brilliant statement of the purposes and problems 
which conditioned the efforts of these men. This account is 
one of the best brief summaries in print of the causes of the 
Revolution. The remaining chapters of the section on Whig 
propaganda deal with agencies and organizations, the appeal 
to the colonial sense of justice, self-interest, and hate, and 
the methods of presenting the appeal, whether straight- 
forward argument, satire, allegory, pictorial or oral sug- 
gestion, or other devices. 

One of the main sources of the strength of the Whig propa- 
ganda thus analyzed was the fact that its authors were 
fomenting a revolution against, not for change. Instead of 
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attempting to disturb the existing situation, the Revo- 
lutionary leaders were trying to maintain it. This perhaps 
explains why the influence of the propagandists was greater 
than their number would indicate. 

The problem of the Tories was more difficult. Relying too 
much on legal pressure and “unintentional propaganda,” 
that is, ‘traditional attitudes and values,’’ they appealed 
for the most part to the “ ‘thinking reasonable part of man- 
kind’ and were contemptuous of the buffoonish efforts of 
the Whigs to influence the lower classes.’’ In spite of this, 
Professor Davidson thinks that the Tories (1763-1776) did 
remarkably well and that “taking all the difficulties into 
consideration, it is evident that the Loyalists [1776-1783] 
did a more effective job with the limited resources at their 
command than did the Whigs, whose opportunities were 
greater.” 

The chapters concerning the Tory counter-efforts are 
more novel than those concerning the Whig propaganda in 
the pre-Revolutionary era, while those which deal with 
Whig and Loyalist efforts during the war itself form the 
first adequate treatment of the work of forming public 
opinion during the Revolution. 

Professor Davidson’s decision to use the word “ propa- 
ganda”’ in his title must have caused him to consider 
whether the advantages of the word in provoking popular 
interest would outweigh the disadvantages of the popular 
misunderstanding of its true meaning. It is to be doubted 
whether Sam Adams ever knew that he was a “propa- 
gandist”’ or that he ever devoted much thought to the 
“‘techniques’’ which he used. To be terse, he was a “‘natu- 
ral.’’ The methods of modern propaganda analysis, too, ap- 
plied to events far past, are likely to give a sense of order- 
liness and intent not really present. Practically everything 
which the author has said could have been said without 
attempting to fit the materials into the framework of 
Lasswell’s Propaganda Technique or Bobb’s Propaganda, Its 
Psychology and Technique. It is possible that in so attempting, 
Professor Davidson has given either too much history or 
too little psychology. 

In a work of such wide scope as this, it is inevitable that 
there should be what one reader or another considers omis- 
sions or errors of emphasis. The present reviewer thinks 
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that Professor Davidson (p. 209) has underestimated the 
reading ability of the American public. He thinks that the 
Congregational churches of New England were not as un- 
organized and individualistic as Professor Davidson (p. 85) 
believes. He wonders why the Declaration of Independence 
as a propaganda document receives such scant mention 
(p. 17). He is surprised that Patrick Henry is not only not in 
the list of propagandists but that he apparently had so little 
to do with the Revolutionary cause. He questions whether, 
having said of James Otis, “‘no one did more than he to 
raise the preliminaries of the storm,’’ Professor Davidson 
should not have given more evidence of his influence. He 
does not understand what Professor Davidson means by 
saying (p. 410) that without the work of the propagandists, 
independence would not have been recognized in 1783. 
Since independence was “recognized’’ by the British, he 
would seem to mean that they were influenced to this con- 
clusion by American propaganda. 

But these queries do not affect the fundamental validity 
of this excellent study. It will be a long while before a better 
account of the efforts of the formulators of public opinion 
in the American Revolution—an account better docu- 
mented, better organized, better told—will be found. 


RoBERT E. Moopy. 


Boston UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, 
Proceedings of the State Literary and Historical Association, 
the North Carolina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day 
Program. These publications are out of print. Anyone 
possessing duplicates is requested to send them to C. C. 
Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Caro- 
lina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 


students. 


Back numbers of The North Carolina Historical Review 
may be procured from the secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission at the regular price of $2.00 per vol- 
ume, or $.50 per number. 


On June 3 a tablet was unveiled in Cabarrus County, 
just outside the town of Concord, where Jefferson Davis 
and his cabinet stopped on their flight south after Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. Dr. C. C. Crittenden delivered 
the principal address. 


On June 24 at High Point College a bronze tablet was 
unveiled in memory of Yadkin College (1856-1924), and on 
June 26 on the old Yadkin College Campus in Davidson 
County a memorial for the same purpose was dedicated. 


The annual meeting of the Brown-Fisher Families’ As- 
sociation was held at Granite Quarry, Rowan County, on 
August 12. The principal address was made by Reverend 
Oscar Fisher Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., and plans 
were discussed for the restoration of the old rock house 
nearby which was built in 1766 by Michael Braun, a German 
emigrant and the ancestor of the Fishers and the Browns. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of North Carolina State College 
has been promoted to the position of professor of history 
and political science. During the summer he taught in the 
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graduate school of the North Carolina College for Negroes 
in Durham. 


Mr. L. W. Barnhardt of North Carolina State College 
has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Dr. Robert D. W. Connor, who in 1934 was appointed 
first Archivist of the United States and who has held that 
position ever since, has resigned to accept a specially en- 
dowed chair of American history and jurisprudence at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Miss Christiana McFayden and Dr. Eugene Pfaff, both 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
are on leave for the entire year. The former is studying for 
her doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago, while the 
latter is doing special research and writing at Columbia 
University. 


Dr. Elizabeth Cometti (Ph. D., University of Virginia) 
and Miss Jane Zimmerman (M. A., University of North 
Carolina) have been appointed to instructorships at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 


Books received include: Marvin Lucian Skaggs, North 
Carolina Boundary Disputes Involving Her Southern Line, 
The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, 
vol. XXV, no. 1 (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1941); Carl Raymond Woodward, Ploughs 
and Politicks: Charles Read of New Jersey and His Notes on 
Agriculture, 1715-1774 (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1941); Henry Lee Swint, The Northern Teacher in 
the South, 1862-1870 (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press. 1941); Amy Muse, The Story of the Methodists in the 
Port of Beaufort (New Bern: Owen G. Dunn Company, 
1941). 


Under the historical highway marker program, begun in 
1935 and conducted codperatively by the State Highway 
and Public Works Commission, the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, and the Historical Commission, 
nearly 400 markers have been erected to date. For several 
months the work was held up because of the shortage of 
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aluminum, due to the national defense program, but the 
substitution of iron for aluminum has made it possible to 
get under way again. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has recently 
acquired the following new materials: 

Eighteen volumes of minute dockets, expense books, 
tariff records, and statements of property listed for taxation 
by railroad companies, 1891-1899, of the North Carolina 
Railroad Commission, which was a regulatory body and 
which in 1899 was succeeded by the North Carolina Corpo- 
ration Commission. 

Thirty volumes and eighty boxes of minute dockets, 
judgment dockets, valuation of railroads, certificates of 
incorporation of business firms, expense books, North Caro- 
lina Coal Committee records, and railroad tariffs, 1899-1934, 
of the North Carolina Corporation Commission, which suc- 
ceeded the North Carolina Railroad Commission in 1899. 
The Corporation Commission was succeeded by the Utilities 
Commission in 1934. 

The Banking Commission was a division in the Corpo- 
ration Commission and there are twenty-three volumes and 
one hundred ninety-five file boxes of records of this division. 
This material consists of minutes of meeting of boards of 
directors, correspondence, reports of bank examiners, and 
miscellaneous items. It is dated 1899-1934. There are in the 
collection twenty-seven file boxes of call reports of banks, 
dated 1887-1888. 

Approximately one hundred forty-five volumes of Wake 
County records consisting of the minutes of the court of 
pleas and quarter sessions, 1787-1868; judgment dockets, 
guardian bonds, guardian accounts, inventories and settle- 
ments of estates, registration books, trial, recognizance, and 
execution dockets, accounts, and miscellaneous material 
dating between 1772 and 1936. 


The North Carolina Historical Records Survey, a Work 
Projects Administration project which has been sponsored 
since its inception in 1936 by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, has completed and turned over to the printers 
the manuscript of the Guide to Manuscript Collections in the 
Archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, to be 
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published by the Commission. Although employment on 
the Survey has been considerably reduced during the past 
year in order to permit the diversion of a number of certified 
workers to projects more directly concerned with the 
national defense effort, progress has been satisfactory. 
Filing of manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collection 
at the University of North Carolina Library has been com- 
pleted and similar work on the archives of the state govern- 
ment in the custody of the Historical Commission has 
resulted in the proper filing of hundreds of thousands of 
documents. Under the early American imprints program 
Survey workers have listed 75,377 titles (duplicates included) 
of volumes printed in the United States prior to 1877 from 
the shelves and catalogs of the various libraries and deposi- 
tories in the State. The state-wide alphabetical file for vital 
statistics information taken from tombstones inscriptions 
now contains cards for 226,892 graves, covering 5,875 ceme- 
teries. An additional 26,518 inscriptions have been listed but 
not yet processed. Records have been located and listed and 
historical data secured for some 4,000 churches. Field exami- 
nation of the records of most of the state agencies has been 
completed, and the status of the program in this field is 
very satisfactory. 

The present list of publications of the Survey presents an 
encouraging picture. Copies have been distributed to a 
selected list of depositories throughout the country, as well 
as to a large list within the State. The printed items may be 
obtained as indicated in the list below, but the limited num- 
ber of available copies of the mimeographed items prohibits 
their distribution to individuals or to depositories other than 
those on the selected lists. A complete list of the publications 
of the Survey to date follows: 

The Historical Records of North Carolina: The County 

Records (Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. Free except for a mailing fee of $.25 per vol- 
ume): 

Vol. 1. Alamance through Columbus (26 counties, xi, 
491 p. printed, March, 1938) 

Vol. 2. Craven through Moore (40 counties, xi, 568 p. 
printed, August, 1938) 

Vol. 3. Nash through Yancey (37 counties, x, 760 p. 
printed, October, 1939) 
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Inventory of the State Archives of North Carolina: 

Series 2. Agencies of Fiscal Control: 

No. 4. Local Government Commission (iv, 32 p. 
mimeo., March, 1941) 
Series 4. Regulatory Agencies: 
No. 3. Insurance Department (iv, 78 p. mimeo., 
August, 1940) 
No. 4. State Board of Alcoholic Control (iv, 12 p. 
mimeo., November, 1939) 
: Nos. 5-27. Licensing Boards (vii, 123 p., mimeo., 
: May, 1941) 
. Series 8. Social Service Agencies: 
No. 20. Stonewall Jackson Manual Training and 
Industrial School (iv, 12 p. mimeo., January, 1941) 
Series 9. Miscellaneous Agencies: 
No. 1. North Carolina Historical Commission (iv, 
13 p. mimeo., September, 1940) 
No. 5. Board of Advisers of the Veterans Loan Fund 
(iv, 22 p. mimeo., April, 1940) 
No. 10. North Carolina Rural Electrification Au- 
thority (iv, 9 p. mimeo., January, 1940) 
Manuscript Publications: 

Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in North 
Carolina. (18 p. printed. Raleigh: The North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, 1940. Free) 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke 
University Library. (v, 165 p. mimeo., June, 1939) 

Guide to Manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collec- 
tion of the University of North Carolina. (viii, 204 p. 
printed. Chapel Hill: The University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1941. $1.25) 

A Calendar of the Bartlett Yancey Papers in the South- 
ern Historical Collection of the University of North 
Carolina. (iv, 48 p. mimeo., February, 1940) 

Inventory of the Church Archives of North Carolina: 

Southern Baptist Convention: 

Alleghany Association (vi, 12 p. mimeo., March, 1940) 

Raleigh Association (vi, 56 p. mimeo., July, 1940) 

“— Association (vi, 23 p. mimeo., January, 
1941 

Stanly Association (vi, 33 p. mimeo., February, 1941) 

Flat 5 Association (vi, 39 p. mimeo., February, 
1941 

Central Association (vi, 42 p. mimeo., February, 
1941) 
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The Survey of Federal Archives, another Work Projects 
Administration project sponsored by the Historical Com- 
mission, has completed its work of inventorying the records 
of Federal agencies in North Carolina. Fifteen inventories 
in mimeograph form have been prepared and issued concern- 
ing the following departments: the Federal courts; the de- 
partments of the Treasury, War, Justice, the Navy, the 
Interior, Agriculture (3 vols.), Commerce, and Labor; the 
Veterans’ Administration; the Civil Works Administration; 
the Emergency Relief Administration; the Farm Credit 
Administration; the Works Progress Administration; and 
various miscellaneous agencies. 
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A 


Abbey, Kathryn Trimmer, book received, 
—_— Land of Change, reviewed, 

Abernethy, Thomas P., book received, 
212; Three Virginia Frontiers, re- 
viewed, 303. 

Adams, John Quincy, a candidate for 
President, 116; his admiration for 
Gaston, 117. 

Adams, William, pays bill, 78. 

— Benjamin, number in family of, 


~— Beveridge Memorial Prize, 

ered, 96. 

Aldrich, A. P., explains reasons for 
one dates, 371; suppresses advice, 

Alexander, Edward P., elected vice presi- 
dent, 211. 

Alexander, William J., seeks passage of 
bank bill, 118. 

Alleghany Baptist Association records, 
mentioned, 415. 

Allen, Nathaniel, litigation against, 102. 

Allen, W. C., book cited, 2n. 

Amaxura River, battle fought on banks 


American Antiquarian Society, makes 
— counselor for North Carolina, 
114. 

American Association of Museums, meet- 
ing scheduled, 211. 

American Colonization Society, has no 
means to help, 395. 

American Historical Association, holds 
meeting in New York, 211. 

American Revolution, begins, 99; dis- 
turbs Highlanders, 246. 

American Studies in Honor of William 
Kenneth Boyd by Members of the Amert- 
can Club of Duke University, received, 
95. 

American University, codperates in 
training archivists, 95. 

Americans, apprehensive about Indians, 

1 


Ames, Edward Raymond, appointed on 
commission, 41; his life and work, 41; 
letter to, 42; unity of churches sug- 
gested to, 38. 

Ames, Fisher, impressed with system, 277. 

Amis, Thomas, sells shares, 168. 

Andrews, Charles M., book cited, 358n. 

Arkansas, foreign population in, 85. 

Arnett, Alex M., on program, 211. 


Arrington, Mrs. Peter, presides at cele- 
bration, 312. 

Articles of Confederation, dissatisfaction 
with defects in, 146. 

Articles of Confederation, received, 95. 

Ashby, J. A., signs testimonial, 36. 

5 a defeated, 150; short sketch 


Ashe, Samuel, elected president, 21; 
elected speaker of senate, 133; repre- 
sents conservatives, 23. 

Ashe, Samuel A'Court, memorial un- 
veiled to, 90. 

Ashmore, J. D., joins radical colleagues, 
361; opposes separate action, 362. 
Association for State and Local History, 

organized, 211. 

“Asylum of the Oppressed,” published 
article, 213, 313. 

“Attestation of Charters in Reign of 
John,” article published, 94, 213. 

Axson, James, number in family of, 396. 

Aycock, Charles B., efforts to preserve 
the house in which he was born, 311. 


“Back Country Gazette of South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina and Georgia 
Courier,"’ proposed, 268. 

Badger, Edmund, holds opinion on Con- 
stitution, 124. 

Badger, Richard C., short sketch of, 


382n. 

Baird, Absalom, letter from, 391; short 
sketch of, 391n. 

Baker, Blake, practices law, 102; repre- 
sents the defense, 103. 

Banking Commission, records acquired 
by Historical Commission, 412. 

Bankrupt law, discussed, 194. 

Bannon, John, mentioned, 86. 

Barck, Dorothy C., elected acting secre- 
tary-treasurer, 211. 

Barnhardt, L. M., receives promotion, 
411. 

Bartow, F. S., makes address, 370. 

Bartram, John, writes book, 208. 

Bartram, William, discussion of meeting 


of, 8 
Bassett, John Spencer, mentioned, 402. 
Battle, George don, delivers address, 


90. 
Battle of Culloden, destroys hope of ob- 
taining crown, 238. 
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Beale, Howard K., attends association 
meeting, 93; book received, 313; on 
program committee of association 
—. 93; teaches in summer school, 

Beatt, David, Flora Macdonald studies 
under, 243. 

Bench and Bar of South Carolina, cited, 


Benton, Jesse, concerned in land specu- 
lation, 358; succeeds father as register 
of deeds, 352. 

Benton, Samuel, appointed to erect build- 
ings, 350; clerk of court, 344; elected 
to assembly, 352; influencer location 
of the county seat, 344; named to Com- 
mission of Peace, 346; paper directed 
against, 353; political dictator, 357; 
represents Granville County, 352; 
serves as clerk and register of deeds, 
342; sets stage for introduction of bill, 
350 


Bentonville, battle of mentioned, 326. 
Berrien, John, graduates from college, 
101 


Bettersworth, John K., teaches in sum- 
mer school, 212. 

Bidwell, fohn, mentioned, 286n. 

Bilbo, John, makes address, 370. 

“Bill Arp" (Charles Henry Smith), 
short sketch of, 1887. 

< “a, John Armour, short sketch of, 


—- Joseph Blount Cheshire: His Life 

and Work, received, 313. 

Black, W. C., favors convention, 371. 

Blackledge, William, defeated, 107; op- 

or Congress, 107. 

Blackwelder, Oscar Fisher, delivers ad- 
dres;, 410. 

Blaikie, Walter B., book cited, 236n. 

Blaine, James G., mentioned, 179m. 

Blamyer, William, member of club, 265. 

Bloodworth, Timothy, directs campaign, 
148; leads antifederalist forces, 150. 

Blount, Thomas, meeting with com- 
missioners, 162; mentioned, 269. 

Blount, William, chosen delegate to fill 
vacancy, 147; defeated, 150. 

Board of Advisors of the Veterans Loan 
Fund, records inventoried, 414. 

Board of Trade, recommends Jones's 
appointment as member of council, 10. 

Bond, H. M., mentioned, 82. 

Bond, William E., letter from, 172; short 
sketch of, 173m; union candidate, 172. 

Bonham, M. L., insists no safety under 
Republican control, 361. 

a James, visits the Macdonalds, 

Boulton, Matthew, mentioned, 264. 

Bowen, John J., letter to, 297; men- 
tioned, 297. 


Bowen, Thomas, leading member of club, 
Boyce, W. W., joins radical colleagues, 


Boyd, William K., book cited, 344m; 
ny document, 49; purchases papers, 


Bradley, Dennice, indicted for burning 
county jail, 354. 

 y ichael, house to be restored, 

Bridges, Robert R., mentioned, 297n. 

British, began oun against South, 
99; incite Indians, 21; visit the capi- 
tal, 112. 

Brodas, H. R., book cited, 265n. 

Brooks, G. W., denies pleas, 231. 

Brooks, oy proves oath, 71. 

Brooks, Joab, proves oath, 71. 

Broughton, J. Melville, delivers address, 
90, 312. 

Brown, B. Gratz, mentioned, 286n. 

Brown-Fisher Families’ Association, 
holds annual meeting, 410. 

Brown, Frank C., plays records of meet- 
ing, 91. 

— George W., member of council, 

1. 
Brown, Jacob T., letter from, 192, 193. 
— John, his raid weakened party, 


Bruce, Charles, signs receipt, 78. 

Brunswick Baptist Association, records 
inventoried, 415. 

Buck, Annias, number in family of, 396. 

Buist, Henry, proposes bill, 366. 

Bullock, Richard Henly, land company 


proprietor, 358. 
— William, sheriff of Granville, 


Burgess, John W., work cited, 172n. 
Burgwn, Naptham, number in family of, 
396 


Burgwyn, W. H. S., article cited, 4n. 

Burk, Betty, was the Prince, 240. 

Burke, Thomas, authorship ascribed to, 
24; captured, 139; installed as gover- 
nor, 137; makes his escape, 139; sup- 
ports land company, 165. 

Burr, James G., accompanys commis- 
sioners, 329. 

Burt, Struthers, delivers presidential 
address, 91 

Burton, Hutchings G., mentioned, 7; 
marries, 8. 

Business and Slavery: The New York 
Merchants and the Irrepressible Conflict, 
received, 313. 

Bute County, formation of, 342; launched 
on political career, 345. 

Butler, B. F., makes suggestion in the 
capture of Fort Fisher, 317; withdraws 
troops, 318. 
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Butler, William, makes affidavit, 66; 
short sketch of, 66n; seized, 51. 

Bynom, Nelson, number in family of, 
396. 


Cc 


Cabarrus County, tablet unveiled in, 410. 

Caldwell, A. C., mentioned, 290. 

Caldwell, David F., letter from, 289, 294; 
puts rules before house, 151; short 
sketch of, 289n. 

Caldwell, Joseph, directs campaign, 148; 
leads antifederalist forces, 150. 

Calendar of the Bartlett Yancey Papers 
in the Southern Historical Collection 
of the University of North Carolina, 
mimeographed, 414. 

Calhoun, John C., a candidate for Presi- 
dent, 116; eliminated from contest, 
116; emerges with nullification doc- 
trine, 121; speaks of growing differ- 
ences of religious denominations, 38. 

= Duncan, represents defense, 

Cameron, Simon, short sketch of, 293n. 

Canby, E. R. S., appointed commander 
of military district, 222; puts ordinance 
into effect, 220. 

Canova Statue of Washington, bill in- 
troduced to repair, 120. 

-— Fear Valley Scottish Festival, held, 


Cardwell, Guy A., Jr., article, William 
Henry Timrod, The Charleston Volun- 
ee nae the Defense of St. Augustine, 

Carraway, Gertrude S., book received, 
212; Crown of Life: History of Christ 
Church, New Bern, N. C., 1715-1940, 
reviewed, 301; reads paper, 92. 

Carroll, Bishop John, founds college, 101. 

Carson, Hampton L., book received, 313. 

— Clarence Edwin, book received, 

13. 

Cartwright, John, well known member, 

260 


Caswell, Richard, authorship ascribed to, 
24; chosen delegate, 147; elected dele- 
gate, 15; elected president, 23; pro- 
poses calling convention, 157; re- 
tpn 133; supports American policy, 
16. 

Catholic College, William Gaston at- 
tends, 101. 

Cauthen, Charles Edward, article, South 
Carolina's Decision to Lead the Seces- 
ston Movement, 360-372; reviews, 
Lincoln Takes Command, 403. 

Central Baptist Association, 
inventoried, 415. 

Chaffin, Nora C., article, A Southern 
Advocate of Methodist Unification in 
1865, 38-47. 


records 
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Chandler, Zachariah, short sketch of, 
293n 


Charleston, aroused by stories of massa- 
cres, 29; celebration turns into seces- 
sion rally, 370; delegation divided, 363; 
foreign population in, 85. 

Charleston Neck Company, rejected, 31. 

“aan Society, sends compliments, 


Chase, Salmon Portland, mentioned, 171; 
short sketch of, 193m, 394n. 

Chestnut, James, Jr., declares in favor 
of immediate secession, 365; non- 
commital on secession, 361; refuses to 
rush into secession, 362. 

a Langdon, casts deciding vote, 


112. 
Child, Sargent B., member of council, 
211 


Christ Church, importance of, in the 
development of the Episcopal Church 
in North Carolina, 301. 

Civil War and the Constitution, cited, 
172n. 

Civil War, economic conditions after, 
215; economic ills after, 224. 

Clark, George Rogers, mentioned, 274; 
supports land company, 165. 

Clay, Henry, a candidate for President, 
116; assigns seats for reporters, 108. 

Cleburne, Patrick R., mentioned, 86. 

Clingman, Thomas Lanier, short sketch 
of, 188n. 

Clyde, Paul H., on program, 211; teaches 
in summer school, 212. 

Cobb, Sarah, marries, 2. 

Cohn, David, awarded Mayflower Cup, 
91 


Colcock, W. F., appointed on committee, 
370. 

Coleman, Christopher B., unable to at- 
tend meeting, 93. 

Collins, Josiah, litigation against, 102. 

Colonel James Neilson: A Business Man 
of the Early Machine Age in New 

ersey, 1784-1862, reviewed, 206. 
jal Background of the American 

Revolution, cited, 358n. 

Cometti, Elizabeth, receives appoint- 
ment, 411. 

Comstock, Cyrus Ballou, letter from, 
389; short sketch of, 390n. 

Confederate scrip, refused as medium of 
exchange, 184. 

Confederate forces, wasting away, 315. 

Confederate, writes about conditions, 
320 


Congress, applies homestead exemption 
to bankruptcy in North Carolina, 230. 

Conner, James, appointed on committee, 
370. 

Connor, H. R., article cited, 103”. 

Connor, Robert D. W., accepts appoint- 
ment, 411; delivers address, 91, 312. 
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Constitution of 1868, shows trend of 
economic thought, 226. 

Constitutional Amendment, brings peace 
to South, 289. 

a eee Congress, Jones elected to, 


Convention, attracts attention, 128; 
considers religious section, 128; decides 
seat of government, 153; meets in 
oo 160; meets in Hillsboro, 


Conventionist party, disappears, 360. 

Cook, C. L., short sketch of, 387n. 

Cooper, Thomas, well known person, 260. 

Coor, James, retains seat, 133. 

Corbitt, D. L., attends association meet- 
ings, 93. 

Cornell, Sukey, her hand wished in 
marriage, 6. 

Cornwallis, activity of troops under, 138; 
leaves Wilmington, 137. 

Cornwallis’s army, route marked which 
it followed, 311. 

= W. T., attends association meet- 
ing, 93. 

Coulter, E. Merton, book received, 95; 
— Spalding of Sapelo, reviewed, 


Council of State, refuses to send Home 
Guard, 316. 

Cox, Jacob Dalson, short sketch of, 295m. 

Cox, John, arrival of troops surprises 
New Bern, 100; shoots Gaston, 100. 

Cox, T. D., letter to, 373. 

Craven, Braxton, favors reconstruction, 
44; his life and work, 40; in charge of 
Confederate prison, 40; letter from, 42; 
proposes unification of church, 38; 
wants sectionalism replaced, 38. 

Crawford, William H., a candidate for 
President, 116. 

Creek warriors, meet at Salisbury, 22. 

Crittenden, C. C., attends conference on 
forty stones concerning the ‘Lost 
Colony,”’ 92; attends meeting, 93; 
delivers address, 90, 93, 311, 312, 410; 
duplicate books requested to be sent 
to, 410; elected president, 211. 

Crown of Life: History of Christ Church, 
New Bern, N. C., 1715-1940, received, 
212; reviewed, 301. 

Crum, Mason, book received, 95. 

Culloden, Battle of, destroys hope of 
obtaining crown, 238. 

Cunningham, John, supports view of 
convention, 371. 


D 


Dade Massacre, mentioned, 28. 

Daniel, Joseph J., becomes judge, 123; 
refuses chief justiceship, 124. 

Daniels, Josephus, book received, 212. 


Dare, Virginia, tablet unveiled to mem- 


Davidson, John, member of club, 265. 

Davidson, Philip, book received, 212; 
Propaganda and the American Revolu- 
tion, reviewed, 407. 

Davie, William R., chosen delegate, 147; 
eager for reform, 146; has confidence 
in Burke, 140; issues appeal, 163; 
litigation against, 102; mentioned, 87; 
obtains charter, 162; proposes meeting 
in interest of navigation, 168. 

Davis, C. S., teaches in summer shcool, 
212. 

Davis, Goodorum, sells shares, 168. 

Davis, Jefferson, meets Vance in Char- 
lotte, 333; pleased with appeal, 322; 
short sketch of, 285n; tablet unveiled 
where cabinet stopped, 410; warned 
against Ames, 41. 

Davis, Thomas, elected speaker, 106. 

Dawson, William, meets with com- 
missioners, 162. 

Day, Cary, number in family of, 396. 

Debtor Relief in North Carolina During 
Reconstruction, article by Kenneth 
Edson St. Clair, 215-235. 

Deloria, Ella, directs pageant, 92. 

Dellinger v. Tweed, decision in case of, 
229 


Democratic clubs, opposed to John Jay, 
1 


Democratic-Republican Society of Wash- 
ington, organized, 261. 

Democratic Societies, get support and 
leadership, 261. 

Democratic Societies of the Carolinas, 
article by Eugene Perry Link, 259-277. 

Democratic Society of the District of 
Pinckney, organized, 261; laments low 
value of gold and silver, 273; prominent 
members of, 266. 

Democrats, propose solution for eco- 
nomic ills, 233. 

DeMond, Robert O., book received, 95; 
The Loyalists in North Carolina During 
the Revolution, reviewed, 398. 

Denison, George S., mentioned, 279n. 

DeRussy, Rene Edward, letter from, 
392; short sketch of, 392m. 

DeSassure, Henry, expresses views of low 
country, 273. 

Devereaux, John, accompanys com- 
missioners, 329; assists in managing 
estate, 100. 

Deweese, John Thompson, letter from, 
393; short sketch of, 395n. 

Dick, Robert P., goes to White House, 
297m; letter from, 373; meets threat of 
federal bankruptcy laws, 231; renders 
his opinion, 220; short sketch of, 375. 

“Dictionary of Writters of Thirteenth 
Century England,” published, 94. 
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Dobbs, Arthur, failure of officers reported 
to, 348; failure to hold court reported 
to, 346; forced to give over to demands, 
347; forced to sign bill, 350; hears 
report about justices of peace, 345. 

Dolphin, sails for St. Augustine, 32. 

—. Robert, statement made to, 

Samer oe Ignatius, short sketch of, 280n. 
7, ~ + Kyd, book received, 95; 

ode With Stonewail, reviewed, 308. 

Dowd, Clement, book cited, 324n. 

Drayton, Stephen, hero of Revolution, 
262; his bouyant altruism, 263. 

Drew, William, introduces bill, 107. 

Dudley, Guilford, member of club, 265. 

ears Toney, member in family of, 


Dukinfield, Sir Nathaniel, Jones’s inti- 
mate friend, 5; loses lands, 146; writes 
Iredell, 6. 

Dumond, Dwight L., ar Foreigners 
in the Compa moss Ss ' 

Dunn, John, short sketch of, 76n. 

Dunnagan, Macon R., announces May- 
flower award, 91. 

- /? D. B., teaches in summer school, 

12. 


E 


Earl Granville, committee to collect 
claims with land office, 134. 

“Early Baptist Missionary Work Among 
the Cherokees,”’ article published, 95. 

Early Political Machinery in the United 
States, cited, 261n. 

Earnshaw, Edith Taylor, reads selections 
from poems, 91. 

Earnest, Ernest, book received, 95; John 
and William Bartram: Botanists and 
Explorers, 1699-1777, 1739-1823, 208. 

Eaton, Clement, book mentioned, 400; 
Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 
reviewed, 86. 

Eaton, Elizabeth, marries, 2. 

Eaton, William, acting colonel, 348; 
appointed to finish building, 343; land 
belonged to, 344; objects to recon- 
struction plan, 296n. 

“Ecclesiastical Age: A Demographic 
Interpretation of the Period, 200-900 
A. D.,” article published, 213. 

Editor in Politics, received, 212. 

Edmondston, Charles, on committee, 29. 

Edward Livingston: Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican and Jeffersonian Democrat, re- 
ceived, 95. 

Edwards, Mattie Erma, attends associ- 
ation meeting, 93; attends meeting, 
312. 

Edwin A. Alderman: A Biography, re- 
ceived, 212. 

Eighteenth Century Tracts Concerning 
North Carolina, cited, 344n. 
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Ellett, Jerry, number in family of, 396. 
Epps, Hary, number in family of, 396. 
Eppes, John Wayles, marries, 8. 

Era of the American Revolution, cited, 


260n. 

Ernst, Robert, attends association meet- 
ing, 93; publishes article, 213, 313. 
Ercuit, Charles, number in family of, 396. 
— Dempsey, number in family of, 


Eustis, Abraham, informs committee on 
Florida, 29. 

Everett, Edward, mentioned, 132. 

Ewing, Thomas, short sketch of, 296n. 


F 
Facin, Ephriam, number in family of, 


396. 

Faith of Our Fathers: A Book of Sketches 
of Old North Carolina Churches, re- 
viewed, 210. 

Fanning, Edmund, becomes patron, 64; 
borrows mare, 76; cases against, men- 
tioned, 55; heads posse, 51; listed as 
Tory, 141; receives notes, 65; short 
sketch of, 64n. 

Fanning, David, captures Burke, 139. 

Fan for Fanning, ascribed to Husband, 
48. 

Farrand, Max, grants permission to pub- 
lish pamphlet, 50. 
Faulkner, Harold U., reviews Colonel 
James Neilson: A Business Man of the 
Early Machine Age in New Jersey, 

1784-1862, 206. 

Fayetteville Committee of Correspond- 
ence, raises issue of neglect, 269. 

eae oy" economic conditions in, 326. 

Fayetteviile Observer, writes about condi- 
tions, 320. 

Federal fleet, begins attack, 317. 

Federal government, discussion of con- 
struction of railroad, 281; issues green- 
a 282n; issues treasury notes, 


Federal uard, enters Raleigh, 331. 

Federal Republican, mentioned, 108. 

Federal soldiers, conduct themselves well, 
190; destroy Fayetteville, 325; dis- 

charged in North Carolina, 188. 

Felix Senke Champion of Democracy, 
reviewed, 

Femoret, S: = letter from, 390. 

Fenian Brotherhood, short sketch of, 
379n. 

Fenner, Oliver, number in family of, 396. 

Fessenden, William Pitt, served as secre- 
tary of treasury, 172n; short sketch of, 
179n. 

Few, William, short sketch of, 78m. 

Finley, J. E. B., committee accepts vol- 
unteers under, 31; signs testimonial, 


36. 
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Fish, Hamilton, appointed on commis- 
sion, 41. 

Fisher, Charles, leads fight, 116; seeks 

of bank bill, 118. 

Fitch, William Edward, book cited, 10n. 

Fitz, Edward S., superintendent of Trent 
Settlement, 186n. 

Flat River Association, records inven- 
toried, 415. 

Fleming, Francis, William Gaston re- 
mains under direction of, 101. 

Fleming, Walter Lynwood, lectures pub- 
lish * 303. 
Flora Macdonald i in America, cited, 237m. 
Flora Macdonald in History, article by 
Dorothy poy | Quynn, 236-258. 
Florida, bad news from, 30; Indians not 
to move from, 28. 

Florida: Land of Change, book received, 
212; reviewed, 401. 

Flowers Memorial Collection, purchased, 


405. 
Folger, J. H., reads ep 
Folk-Lore Society, holds annual meeting, 


90. 

Foner, Philip S., book received, 313. 

Forbes, Robert, book cited, 236n. 

Ford, Timothy, secretary of society, 273; 
writes for paper, 273. 

Foreigners in the Confederacy, reviewed, 
85 


Forsyth, John, quoted, 111. 

Fort Dobbs, marker erected at States- 
ville, 90. 

Fort Fisher, an attack on, 316, 317; cap- 
tured, 318; mentic. d, 389. 

Fort Pickens, mentioned, 403. 

Fort Sumter, fall of, 405; mentioned, 403. 

Fortress Monroe, conference at, 321; 
expedition sails from, 317. 

— er, Grover Parson, book received, 


Franklin, John Hope, reviews Freedom 
of Thought in the Old South, 86. 

Franklin Society of Pendleton, men- 
tioned, 264. 

Franklin or Republican Society of 
Pendleton County, organized, 261. 

Frazer, J. R., appointed secretary, 35. 

Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 
mentioned, 400; reviewed, 86. 

Fremont, John C., mentioned, 171. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, created, 174”; im- 
portance of, 185. 

French Emperor, laughs at Monroe Doc- 
trine, 284. 

Freneau, Peter, leading member of club, 
265 


F ries, Adelaide L., reads paper, 92; re- 
views Faith of Our Fathers: A Book of 
Sketches of Old North Carolina Churches. 
210. 

Frohock, John, accused of horse stealing, 
54. 
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F ae, Joseph Scott, short sketch of, 
185n. 


G 
Comm, Mitchell B., on am, 211; 
takes in program 
Gary, Edmond, number in famil of, 396. 
Gary, M. W., ‘his opinion of Trenholm 
resolutions, 368 


Gaston, Alexander, arrives in New Bern, 
99; born, 99; descendant of Jean Gas- 
ton, 99; father of William, 99; studies 
medicine, 99. 

Gaston, Hannah, dies, 109. 

Gaston, _ born, 100; marries, 102. 

Gaston, Jean, flees France, 99. 

Gaston, Margaret Sharpe, mother of 
William, 99. 

Gaston, Mrs. William, dies, 113. 

Gaston, William, appointed chairman of 
judiciary committee, 115; appraised, 
131; attends college, 101; born, 99; 
children of , 104; de’ eated for Congress, 
107; dies, 131; elected member of 
Society, 114; elected to Congress, 107; 
elected to house of commons, 106; 
graduates from Princeton, 101; his 
children, 113; his views on slavery, 124; 
his speech appraised, 110; in the state 
senate, 104; leads opposition, 118; 
makes key-note address, 117; marries, 
104; name mentioned for chief justice- 
ship, 130; nominated for judgeship, 
123; opposed Second Bank of United 
States, 112; 0 + tga to borough repre- 
sentation, 1 receives honorary de- 
grees, 114 ; serves as speaker, 106; 
—_ at University, 122; wins case, 

Gaston, William Joseph, born, 100. 

Gates, Paul W., teaches in summer 
school, 212. 

General ‘Assembly, 
time, 217. 

General Conference of 1864, mentioned, 


grants debtors more 


42, 45. 

Genet, Edmund, fans spark of revolu- 
tionary movement, 260. 

a Council of Safety, mentioned, 


Georgia, influenced by action of other 
states, 365; State Society of Cincinnati, 
mentioned, 263. 

Germain, Lord George, written to about 
rebels, 11. 

German Fusiliers, accepted by com- 
mittee, 31. 

Gilchrist, Thomas, his estate adminis- 
tered, 168; marries, 2; writes about 
Cornwallis, 137. 

Gilmer, John A., write about despond- 
ency, 319. 

Gilpatrick, D. H., reviews Jeffersonian 
Democracy in South Carolina, 83. 
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Gist, W. H., seeks assurance from cotton 
states, 364. 

Goddard, Chas., letter from, 184. 

Good Old Days, wins Mayflower award, 
91. 

Governor Vance and the End of the War 
in North Carolina, article, by Richard 
E. Yates, 315-338. 

Graham, Peter, number in family of, 396. 

Graham, pillaging in, 334. 

Graham, William A., confers with Vance, 
325, 329; dines with Vance, 327; held 
by Sherman, 329; holds opinion on 
constitution, 124; used as messenger, 
324. 

Granger, G. F., letter from, 175. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, letter to, 377; 
mentioned, 176; orders arrest of Vance, 
336; short sketch of, 394m. 

Granville County, active justices of peace 
in, 348; battalion marches to Hillsboro, 
354; connection with Regulators, 357; 
courthouse, prison, and stocks to be 
sold, 344; duties of county court in, 
340; expenses of running dividing line 
between Edgecombe and, 343; forma- 
tion of, 339; furnishes disturbances, 
345; government of, 339; justice of 
peace control figure in military affairs, 
348; location of courthouse of, 345; 
men and supplies ordered from, 355; 
pays expenses of battalion, 354; public 
life in, 343; Regulator uprising began, 
343; sheriffs in default, 340; situation 
of, 339. 

“Granville Estate and North Carolina,” 
article cited, 103n. 

Granville heirs, litigation of, 102. 

Great Britain, favors the South, 176n. 

Greeley, Horace, mentioned, 171; short 
sketch of, 379m. 

Green, Fletcher M., delivers address, 311; 
reviews Felix Grundy: Champion of 
Democracy, 307 ; takes part in program, 
93; teaches in summer shcool, 212. 

Green, Henry, number in family of, 396. 

Green, John, number in family of, 396. 

Green, L., barred from holding office, 
373; letter from, 373. 

Green, Paul, his drama staged, 90. 

Green, W. W., letter from, 379; 
statement about, 380n. 

Greene, Nathanael, changes tactics, 137; 
his encounter with Cornwallis, 136. 

Greensboro, pillaging in, 334. 

Griffin, Clarence W., book received, 313, 

Grove, William Barry, his niece marries, 


short 


“‘Groves,"’ article cited, 4n. 

Growth of North Carolina, published, 94. 

Grundy, Felix, birth of, 307; Gaston 
replies to, 109. 
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Guide to Depositories o 
Collections in North 
lished, 414. 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections of 
Duke University Library, mimeo- 
graphed, 414. 

Guide to Manuscripts in the Southern 
Historical Collection of the Univeristy 
of North Carolina, published, 414. 

Guide to the Material in the National 
Archives, received, 95. 

Gullah: Negro Life in the Carolina Sea 
Islands, received, 95. 

Gunn v. Barry, important decision in case 


gee 
arolina, pu 


H 


Halifax, Congress assembles in, 23; des- 

cribed by visitor, 4; Factory Lottery, 

raises money, 168: social mecca in 
northeastern North Carolina, 4. 

Hall, John, elected to supreme court, 115. 

Hamburg Riflemen, passes resolutions, 

Hamburg Volunteers, accepted by com- 
mittee, 31. 

Hamilton, Alexander, mentioned, 104; 
impressed with system, 277; words and 
deeds of, 260. 

Hamilton, Archibald, letter to, 145. 

Hamilton, J. G. deRoulhac, book cited, 
217n. 

Hamilton, John, listed as Tory, 141. 

Hamilton, William B., on program, 211. 

Hammond, James H., failed to state 
position, 366; noncommittal on seces- 
sion, 361. 

Hampton, Wade, unable to attend special 
session, 372 

Hanna, Marcus Alonzo, mentioned, 279n. 

Hargett, Frederic, meets with com- 
missioners, 162. 

= George Dewey, book received, 
313. 

Harnett, Cornelius, convenes provincial 
council, 18; elected president, 20; 
leader of rebels, 11; mentioned corre- 
spondence with, 144. 

Harper, Robert Goodloe, mentioned, 273. 

Harrington, Thomas, makes oath, 76; 
mentioned, 55. 

Harris, B. G., mentioned, 177n. 

Harris, Edward, aids Gaston, 103; prac- 
tices law, 102. 

Harris, Robert, appointed on committee, 
346; appointed to erect all buildings, 
350; cause of trouble, 347; commands 
battalion, 354; chief firebrand, 345; 
elected to assembly, 352; espouses 
Sallis’s cause, 349; his dismissal on 
insult, 346; in default to Granville, 341; 
introduces bill, 350; launches move- 
ment for new county, 349; name absent 
from list, 345; named to commission 





Senne 
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of peace, 346; political dictator, 357; 
represents Granville County, 352. 

Harrisburg, village of, mentioned, 350. 

Harrison, J. W., absent by leave of sen- 
ate, 372. 

Harrison, W. D., letter from, 193, 194. 

Harrison, William H., authorized to sur- 
render city, 

Harrison, William Henry, Gaston dis- 
appointed at nomination of, 130. 

Harry, Andrew, member of club, 265. 

Hart, Thomas, short sketch of, 74n. 

Harvey, John, issues proclamation, 17; 
quoted on the people convening, 14; 
receives authority, 15; services note- 
worthy, 16. 

Hatch, Asa, number in family of, 396. 

Hatch, Robert, number in family of, 396. 

Hatcher, William B., book received, 95. 

Hawfields Church, has homecoming 
ceremonies, 312. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, named trustee, 163. 

Hay, John, his daughter marries, 104. 

Hay, Susan, marries, 104. 

Haves, Rutherford B., letter to, 380, 381. 

Hayne, Isaac W., urges Hamilton make 
a declaration, 361. 

Hayne, R. Y., on committee, 29. 

Haywood, John, practices law, 102. 

Haywood, Thomas Sherwood, searches 
for grave, 169. 

Heaton, David, letter from, 279, 288, 
375; short sketch of, 174n, 280n. 

Hedrick, B. S., mentioned, 286n. 

Henderson and Company, Richard, 
memorial of, 167. 

Henderson, Archibald, edits Hermon 
Husband's Continuation of the Impartial 
Relation, 48-81; reviews books of year, 
91. 

Henderson, John Brooks, short sketch 
of, 293”. 

Henderson, Leonard, dies, 123; elected 
to supreme court, 115. 

Henderson, Richard, an avowed favorite 
of Tryon, 358; his home and buildings 
burned, 355; land company proprietor, 
358; mentioned, 165, 167; presides over 
court, 355. 

Henderson, Samuel, named to com- 
mission of peace, 346. 

Henderson, William F., short sketch of, 
381n. 

Henry, Jacob, efforts to unseat him, 106. 

Henry, Patrick, letter to quoted, 22; 
mentioned, 409; supports land com- 
pany, 165. 

Herman Husband: A Story of His Life, 
received, 95; reviewed, 302. 

Hermon Husband's Continuation of the 
Impartial Relation, edited by Archibald 
Henderson, 48-81. 

Hewes, Joseph, defeated, 133; elected 
delegate, 15; supports land company, 
165. 


Higgins, Ben, letter from, 281, 286; short 
sketch of, 283”. 
Higgins, Burr, from Ohio, 386; letter 
rom, 386; tells about himself, 386. 
High Point College, bronze tablet un- 
veiled at, 410. 

“Highland Call,” stages a three weeks 
run, 90. 

Highland Emigrant Volunteers, join in 
battle, 247. 

Highlanders, disturbed about the Revo- 
lution, 246; refuse to betray Prince, 


Hill, A. P., mentioned, 309. 

Hill, Edward, number in family of, 396. 

Hill, Priscilla, mentioned, 7. 

Hill v. Kessler, important decision on 
homestead exemption, 227. 

Hill, Wm. E., letter from, 297; short 
sketch of, 299n. 

Hillsboro, convention meets in, 150; 
Regulator uprising centers around, 354. 

Historical Commission, membership in- 
creased, 311. 

Historical Records of North Carolina, 
published, 413. 

Historical Sketch of the Second War be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Great Britain, cited, 110n. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived, 313. 

“History for the People,"’ subject of 
address, 311. 

History of Freedom in Teaching in Ameri- 
_ Schools, published, 213; received, 

History of Halifax County, cited, 2n. 

History of the Lost State of Franklin, 
cited, 1582. 

Hoey, Clyde R., delivers address, 311. 

Hogg, James, gives information about 
University, 164; made executor and 
guardian, 140, 

Holcomb, Grimes, sued for illegal voting, 


Holden, William Woods, appointed pro- 
visional governor, 331; asked for 
opinion, 226; called to Washington, 
296; condemns Vance, 332; defeated 
for governor, 315; delivers message to 
general assembly, 222; his papers ac- 
quired, 406; letter from, 292, 381; 
mentioned, 173; recommends repeal 
of stay laws, 234; short sketch of, 173m, 
284n, 394n; writes for peace, 319. 

Holmes, Isaac E., on committee, 29; 
reports on work done, 30. 

Holt, Chief Justice, mentioned, 62. 

Hooper, William, avows the roval cause, 
14; defeated, 150; eager for reform, 
146; elected delegate, 15; has confi- 
dence in Burke, 140; letter to men- 
tioned, 14; retains seat, 133; services 
noteworthy, 16; supports land com- 
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pany, 165; supports recommendation, 
145. 
ages Joseph, mentioned, 112. 


Hotze, Henry, mentioned, 86. 
House of Fowler: A History of the Fowler 
Families of the South, received, 95. 


House of Representatives, decides elec- 
tion, 117. 

House, Robert B., delivers address, 91. 

Howard, Caleb, member of club, 266. 

Howard, Jacob Merrett, short sketch of, 


Howard University, mentioned, 376. 

Howell, Rednap, his letter intercepted, 
355; writes ballads, 54 

Howell, Richard, ee 54. 

Huchins, Anthony, delivers money, 76. 

Huger, Alfred, on committee, 29 

Huger, Benjamin, elected to Congress, 
84. 


Huger, Francis, member of club, 265. 

Hunt, Christopher, sued for illegal vot- 
ing, 353. 

Hunter, Isaac, his place chosen, 153; 
Raleigh located near, 162. 

Hurst, William, presents petition, 351. 

Husband, Herman, badgered, 52; be- 
comes patron, 64; considered a radical, 
302; not member of Regulators, 51; 
outlawed, 303; plantation raided, 10; 
presents petition, 355; receives votes, 
65; seized, 51; short sketch of, 57n; 
taken prisoner, 67; trial of, 65. 

Hussey, Minnie B., reads paper, 91. 

Hutchinson, William T., chairman of 
Prize Committee, 96. 


I 


I Rode with Stonewall, 
reviewed, 308. 

Impartial Relation, considered as source 
material, 48. 

Indians, stage a pageant, 92. 

Ingersoll, Charles F describes Gaston, 
109; work cited, , 

“‘ Interpretations of _ hd = 
discussion, 312 

Iredell, James, eager for reform, 146; has 
confidence in Burke, 140; letter to 
quoted, 6; memorial of, 143; men- 
tioned, 121; mentioned correspondence 
with, 144; presents memorial, 144; 
services noteworthy, 16; written to 
about Halifax, 5. 

Irish Volunteers, rejected, 31. 

Irving, Thomas, head of New Bern 
Academy, 101. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, a candidate for Presi- 
dent, 116; proclaims he will enforce 
the federal law, 121. 

Jackson, David Kelly, book received, 95. 


received, 95; 


subject of 
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ackson, Henry R., makes address, 370. 
acksonville, calls for aid, 30. 

ames, Marquis, mentioned, 402. 

ay, J John, opposition to appointment of, 

Jefferson Thomas, mentioned, 105; 
toasted, 276. 

Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina, 
reviewed, 83. 

Jeffreys, Osborn, 
mission of Peace, 1 

on W. S., book mentioned, 400. 
ensen, Merrill, book received, 95. 

Jee W. M., signs testimonial, 35. 


named to Com- 


eter, Douglas, reads paper, 90. 
ocelyn, Samuel, practices law, 102. 

John and William Bartram: Botanists and 
Explorers, 1699-1777, 1739-1823, re- 
ceived, 95; reviewed, 208. 

Johnson, Andrew, praised, 331; recon- 
structs Southern states, 292n; removes 
Sickles from office, 222; sustains the 
attorney-general's office relative to 
courts, 222. 

— Cecil, attends association meet- 
ing, 93; _ Florida: Land of 
C inge, 40 

— G. C., book cited, 5. 

ohnson, Guy B., elected president, 90; 
reads paper, 90. 

Johnson, Manuel, number in family of, 


Johnson, Redick, number in family of, 
396. 

Johnson, Samuel, visits the Macdonalds, 
245 


Johnson, William, 
prietor, 358. 

Johnston, Joseph E., mentioned, 325; 
surrenders, 3 

Johnston, Samuel, advocates aristocratic 
rule, 16; calls Congress, 17; defeated, 
19, 133; eager for reform, 146; elected 
to Continental Congress, 136; has 
confidence in Burke, 140; heads Con- 
servatives, 19; leader of best people, 
14; letter from mentioned, 14; men- 
tioned correspondence with, 144; pre- 
sides over convention, 150; placed in 
governor's chair, 148; services note- 
worthy, 16;summons provincia! council, 
18; urged to appear in Williamsburg, 
166. 


land company pro- 


ohnston, William, mentioned, 165. 
ones, Alexander Hamilton, letter from, 
191, 192; short sketch of, 192n. 

Jones, Allen, advocates aristocratic rule, 
16; chosen president, 168; commands 
militia, 137; defeated, 150; eager for 
reform, 146; goes to school in England, 
3; heads Conservatives, 19; proposes 
meeting in interest of navigation, 168; 
represents Conservatives, 23; supports 
land company, 165. 
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ones, E. L., letter from, 293. 
ones, Ed. W., appointed collector of 
Internal Revenue, 172. 
Jones, Edward, appointed to finish build- 
ing, 343. 
ones, James, comes to America, 1. 
ones, John, Jr., brings suits for illegal 


Jones Anna Maria, marries, 8. 


voting, 353; dies, 1. 
Jones, Marmaduke, defends Husband, 

53; short sketch of, 65n. 

ones, Martha, marries, 2. 

ones, Martha Burke, marries, 8. 

ones, Mary Montford, dies, 169. 

ones, Robert, anger of court ring cen- 
tered on, 347; birth of, 7; recommends 
justices of peace, 346; reports failure 
to hold court, 346. 

ones, Robert Ap, birth of, 1. 

ones, Robert, Jr., recommends Person, 
356 


Jones, on, marries, 2; moves to North 
ina, 2. 
ones, Robin, Sr., lives in Virginia, 1. 
ones, Robin, Jr., goes to school in 
England, 2. 

Jones, Sally Welch, marries, 8. 

Jones, “Schocco,’’ mentioned, 20. 

Jones, Stephen, gives evidence, 72. 

Jones, Thomas, authorship ascribed to, 
24; leader of rebels, 11; represents 
Conservatives, 23. 

Jones, Willie, adhers to Tryon in Regu- 
lation, 10; anxious to return to, 136; 
appointed council of state, 138; ap- 
pointed judge, 134; appointed recruit- 
ing officer, 134; appointment of, 26; 
authorship ascribed to, 24; a zealous 
leader, 20; birth of, i; burned in effigy, 
154; chosen on Provincial Council, 18; 
chosen president, 168; county named 
in honor of, 134; defeats Johnston, 19; 
devotes part of life to North Carolina, 
26; elected delegate, 136; elected presi- 
dent, 21; elected to lower house, 9; 
enters protest, 141; fights the Con- 
servatives, 14; first example of party 
boss, 154; founder of Raleigh, 161; 
friend of education, 162; goes to school 
in England, 3; goes to ite House, 
297n; his activities in the general 
assembly, 158, 159; his children, 7; has 
confidence in Burke, 140; his father, 
1; his life and political career appraised, 
170; his will, a remarkable document, 
169; in declining health, 168; issues 
appeal, 163; joins the Whig cause, 11; 
leader of men, 133; leader of rebels, 11; 
leads antifederalist forces, 150; letters 
written to, 139; lives the typical aristo- 
cratic planter, 8; made executor and 
guardian, 140; marries, 6; meets to 
determine location of University, 163; 
meets with commissioners, 162; men- 


tioned correspondence with, 144; 
named trustee, 162; nominated for 
governor, 138; offers services, 136; on 
‘Committee of Visitation,” 164; op- 
poses resolution, 157; plays part in 
affairs of State, 133; proposes amend- 
ments, 152; proposes meeting in inter- 
est of navigation, 168; qualifies as 
council of state, 139; radical of North 
Carolina, 1; receives fees, 167; repre- 
sents Halifax County, 140; represents 
radicals, 23; resigns as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, 22; retires from 
political field, 161; returns home, 137; 
satisfies debt, 146; sell shares, 168; 
serves as administrator, 168; services 
noteworthy, 16; spleen vented on, 154; 
successful businessman, 165; superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, 20; supports 
land company, 165; supports loyalists, 
143; supports royal governor, 10; 
urged to appear in Williamsburg, 166; 
urges North Carolina to remain out of 
Union, 152; writes son, 168. 

Jones, Willie William, birth of, 7; studies 
at Princeton, 168. 

Joyner, Andrew, marries, 8. 


K 


Keith, Alice, attends association meeting, 
93 


Keith, L. M., insists no safety under 
Republican control, 361. 

Kellar, Herbert A., member of council, 
211. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B., elected to coun- 
cil, 212; elected president, 93; takes 
part in program, 93. 

Kent, Chancellor, praises Gaston, 129. 

Kent, James, writes Gaston, 113. 

Kneeland, Daniel, advertised as printer, 
49. 

Keogh, Thomas B., letter from, 381, 312, 
384; mentioned, 385; short sketch of, 
381 


n. 
Ker, David, member of club, 266. 
Kershaw, John, mentioned, 273; member 
of club, 265. 
Key, David McKendree, selected as 
postmaster general, 383”. 
Key, Francis tt, mentioned, 110. 
Kilpatrick, Hugh Judson, short sketch of, 
382n. 


King, M. C,, signs testimonial, 36. 
King, Wm. L., book cited, 267n. 
Kirk, George W., gets consideration for 
ition, 297n; gives authority to scout- 
ing party, 189; recruits regiment, 189”. 


L 


Labaree, Leonard W., reviews The Loyal- 
ists in North Carolina During the 
Revolution, 398. 
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Lacey, Edward, member of club, 266. 

Ladson, James, member of club, 265. 

Lafflin, Addison Henry, given for refer- 
ence, 173. 

Laidler, S. W., letter from, 184, 185. 

Lane, Joel, offers to sell land, 163; sold 
land, 162. 

Lanning, John T., on program, 211. 

Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last 
Session of the Confederate Congress 
(November 7, 1864-March 18, 1865) 
Together with the Secret Acts of Pre- 
vious Congresses, received, 313; re- 
viewed, ‘ 

Layney, Dure, number of family in, 396. 

Lazenby, Mary Elinor, Herman Husband: 
A Story of His Life, received, 95; 
reviewed, 302. 

Leach, James Madison, letter from, 385, 
387; short sketch of, 385m. 

Lee, B. M., signs testimonial, 35. 

Lee, Mary Elizabeth, pays tribute to 
soldiers, 32. 

= W., teaches in summer school, 

Lee, Richard B., letter to quoted, 273. 

ee E., his surrender announced, 


Lee, Ronald F., member of council, 211. 

Lee, Thomas, information concerning, 
265; mentioned, 262. 

Lefle-, Hugh T., attends association 
meeting, 93; publishes text book, 94; 
reviews John and William Bartram: 
Botanists and Explorers, 1699-1777, 
1739-1823, 208; teaches graduate 
courses, 94; teaches in summer school, 
213. 

Legare, Benjamin, member of club, 265. 

oe. increases membership in the 

istorical Commission, 311. 

Legislatures, act in insane manner, 288. 

Lehre, Thomas, member of club, 265; 
mentioned, 84. 

Lesesne, Henry D., makes proposal, 366. 
“‘Let’s preserve Western North Carolina 
History," subject of address, 312. 
Lewis, Henry, number in family of, 396. 

Lewis, J., letter from, 286. 

Library of Congress, purchases manu- 
scripts, 171. 

Liddle, Moses, holds large plantation, 


Life of Zebulon B. Vance, cited, 324n. 

Lincoln, Abraham, heads Union party, 
183n; issues amnesty proclamation, 
175n; praised, 331; reconstructs South- 
ern states, 292n. 

Lincoln Takes Command, book received, 
212; reviewed, 403. 

Lindley, Harlow, member of council, 211. 

Link, Eugene Perry, article, The Demo- 
cratic Societies of the Carolinas, 259-277. 

Littlejohn, Joseph B., marries, 8. 
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Lloyd, Arthur Y., book mentioned, 400. 

Local Government Commission, records 
inventoried, 414. 

Lockmiller, David A., attends associ- 
ation meeting, 93; receives promotion, 
410; teaches in summer school, 410. 

Lofton, Samuel, president of society and 
sheriff, 267. 

London, Lawrence Foushee, book re- 
ceived, 313; reviews, Crown of Life: 
History of Christ Church, New Bern, 
N. C., 1715-1940, 301; reviews, Her- 
man Husband: A Story of His Life, 302. 

Long, Alexander, mentioned, 177n. 

Long, Nicholas, proposes meeting in 
interest of navigation, 168. 

Long, W. L.., article cited, 2n. 

Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Confederacy, 
reviewed, 85. 

Lord Cornwallis, at Guilford Courthouse, 
136. 

“Lost Colony,” being presented, 312. 

Low, John, mentioned, 68; proves oath, 
72 


Loyalists in North Carolina during the 
Revolution, received, 95; reviewed, 398. 

Luetscher, George D., book cited, 261n. 

Lynah, James, member of club, 265. 

Lynch, John, mentioned, 179n. 

Lynch, Patrick N., mentioned, 86. 

Lyon in Mourning, cited, 236n. 


M 


Mabry, William A., The Negro in North 
Carolina Politics since Reconstruction, 
reviewed, 82. 

Macdonald, Sir Alexander, away from 
home, 239; in America, 255; party 
reaches estate of, 240; son marries, 243; 
taken prisoner, 247. 

Macdonald, Allan, arrives in North Caro- 
lina, 246; becomes Tacksman, 244; 
book cited, 236”; files claims, 252; goes 
to America, 245; his allegiance investi- 
gated, 247; in poor health, 249; mar- 
ries, 243; negotiates exchange, 249; 
reports he has no property or clothes, 
248; seeks parole, 248; serves in com- 
pany of Highlanders, 244; taken 
prisoner, 247; takes steps to remove 
wife, 250; takes up grant of land, 252; 
tells of condition of family, 250. 

Macdonald, Anne, marries, 256. 

Macdonald, Charles, becomes officer in 
East India Company, 254; dies, 255. 

Macdonald, Donald, marries, 253. 

Macdonald, Flora, appealed to for help, 
238; arrives in London, 242; arrives in 
North Carolina, 246; brothers of, 236; 
dies, 236, 253; goes to America, 245; 
goes to London, 241; liberated, 243; 
little information about early life, 236; 
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marries, 243; memorial to, 253; mem- 
lives, 258; receives Prince Charles 
ward, 239; spends time in New 
York, 251; taken to London, 242; 
meets brother, 238. 
Macdonald, Frances, stays in Scotland, 


256. 
Macdonald, Hugh, abducts widow, 236; 
pee tenant, 237; party to plot, 


Macdonald, a enters army, 254. 

Macdonald, James, takes part in battle, 
247, 255. 

Macdonald, Kate, goes to London, 241. 

Macdonald, Marion, mother of Flora, 


236. 

Macdonald, Ranald, father of Flora, 236; 
in marines, 255; lost at +. 255. 

Macdonalds, advise Prince, 238 

MacKechan, Neil, guides the Prince, 239; 
mentioned, 240. 

Mackenzie, John, sends John Macdonald 
to school, 254. 

MacKinney, Loren C., participates in 
symposium, 312; publishes studies, 94. 

Maclain, Archibald, criticizes Jones, 155; 
eager for reform, 146; represents Con- 
servatives, 23; retains seat, 133. 

MacLeod, Alexander, returns to Scot- 
land, 252. 

Macon, John, appointed on commission, 

46 


Macon, Nathaniel, carries on Jones tradi- 
tion, 161; mentioned letter from, 168. 

Madison, James, mentioned, 105; praised 
for stand in Congress, 269. 

Madison Society, expresses willingness 

nn cod te, 262. 
harta, discussed, 59. 
Maer A.G. . appointed on committee, 
resignation of , 367; signs testi- 
monial, 36. 

Major General Robert Howe Chapter, 
D. A. R., holds exercises for presen- 
tation of markers, 311. 

Malone, Dumas, book received, 212. 

Malord, Charles Jerome, letter from, 376. 

Manly, Charles buries possessions, 327; 
writes about economic conditions, 326. 

Manly, Matthias Evans, article cited, 
114m; short sketch of, 297n. 

— John, leading member of club, 


Marshall, John, dies, 130; holds opinion 
on Constitution, 124; mentioned, 115; 
praises Gaston, 122; refuses to sit on 
case, 102. 

Martin, Alexander, chosen delegate, 147; 
takes oath of office, 139. 

Martin, Francois Xavier, Gaston enters 
office of, 102; practices law, 102. 

Martin, James, meets with commission- 
ers, 162. 


Martin, Josiah, issues writs for new legis- 
lature, 17; listed as Tory, 141; recom- 
mends Allan Macdonald, 247; recom- 
mends Jones, 10; writes about rebels 
in North Carolina, 11. 

—_. Luther, remarks about Gaston, 

Martin, Marianne R., speaks at meeting, 
91. 


-— W. S., goes to White House, 


Massachusetts Constitutional Society, 
sends communications, 270. 

— J. J., teaches in summer school, 
212. 

Mazyck, Alexander, on committee, 29. 

“Medieval Demography,”’ article pub- 
lished, 213. 

“Memoir of William Gaston,” article 
cited, 114m. 

Memphis, foreign population in, 85. 

Methodism in American History, cited, 


38n. 

Micklejohn, George, carries paper to 
Person, : 

Miles, W. P., insists on safety under 
Republican control, 361. 

Miller, John, addresses legislature, 273; 
dies, 268; proposes paper, 268; reads 
treaty, 272; secretary of society, 267. 

Miller, Judge, makes address, 370. 

Miller's Weekly Messenger, established, 
85, 268. 

Milner, James, brings suit, 53; demands 

yment, 53; employed by Nash, 52; 
etter to, 73; obtains judgment, 54. 

Mitchell, john Hinckley, active in Re- 
publican movement, 264; appointed 
wes U.S. Mint, 265; mentioned, 


Mitchell, John M., signs testimonial, 36. 

Mitchell, Moses, a devoted Whig, 264. 

Mobile, foreign gpa in, 85. 

Moffitt, James W., member ‘of council, 
211; publishes article, 95. 

Monroe Doctrine, French Emperor 
laughs at, 284. 

Monroe, James, aids others, 264; becomes 
President, 114. 

Montfort, Henry, appointed commission- 
er, 146; his estate administered, 168. 

Montfort, Mary, marries, 6 

—— Joseph, his daughter marries, 


Moody, Robert E., reviews Propaganda 
and the American Revolution, 407. 

Moore, Alexander, member of club, 266. 

Moore, Bartholomew F., objects to 
reconstruction plan, 296”; shows dis- 
gust of Confederate and State govern- 
ments, 327 

Moore, John, comments on Jones, 12. 

Moore's Creek Bridge, battle of, 247. 

Morison, S. E., presides at meeting, 93. 
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Morrill, Lot M., mentioned, 179. 

Morris, Daniel, ‘mentioned, '286n. 

Morris, Robert B., book cited, 260n. 

Morse, Jedidiah, impressed with system, 
277. 

Morse, Thomas W., reads paper, 92. 

Moultrie, Alexander, hero of Revolution, 


262. 
Moultrie, William, encourages Drayton, 


Mowry, George E., attends association 
meeting. 93; on program; teaches in 
summer school, 213. 

Muir, Thomas, well known person, 260. 

Mullins, W. S., insists that codperation 
exhausted, 368. 

Murray, Wm. V., mentioned, 275. 

Muse, Amy, book received, 411. 

McAliley, Samuel, abstains from voting, 
372; casts dissenting vote, 369. 

McClellan, George B., conducts cam- 
paign, 191m. 

McClure, Hannah, marries, 104. 

McClure, William, his daughter marries, 
104 


McCulloh, Benjamin, appointed com- 
missioner, 146; his estate administered, 


168. 

McCulloh, Henry Eustace, keeps up 
correspondence, 144; land taken from, 
146; listed as Tory, 141; loses his prop- 
erty, 145; memorial in behalf, 143. 

McCulloch, Hugh, becomes secretary of 
treasury, 172n; short sketch of, 282n. 

McDowell, Joseph, directs campaign, 
leads antifederalist forces, 150; meets 
with commissioners, 162. 

McFarson, William, gives evidence, 71. 

McFayden, Christiana, receives fellow- 
ship, 312; on leave to study, 411. 

McGee, John, signs acknowledgment of 
oath, 77. 

McGowan, Samuel, supports Trenholm 
resolution, 368. 

McHenry, James, mentioned, 276. 

McLean, James, paints mural, 311. 

McLean, J. P., book cited, 237n. 

McLeod, Alexander, arrives in Wilming- 
ton, 251; comes to North Carolina, 246. 

McMurry, Jos. B., letter from, 182, 183; 
short sketch of, 183n. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., his book men- 
tioned, 50. 

McPherson, Edward, manuscripts of, 
purchased, 171. 

McQueen, John, insists no safety under 
Republican control, 361. 

McRae, D. K., hastens to governor's 
office on hearing suggestions, 324. 

McVay, John, his oath, 77. 


N 


Nash, Abner, agrees to plead cause of 
Regulation, 74; brings suit, 53; com- 
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mands militia, 137; demands payment, 
53; elected speaker of house, 133; his 
eee retained, 52; short sketch of, 
n 

Nash, Francis, cases against, mentioned, 
55; mentioned, 52. 

National Archives, coéperates in training 
archivists, 95. 

Negro Education in Alabama, menticied, 
82 


Negro in North Carolina Politics since 
econstruction, reviewed, 82. 
Neilson, James, manuscripts pertinent 
to life of, 207. 
Nevins, Allan, book cited, 22n. 
New Orleans, foreign population in, 85. 
Newsome, A. R., attends association 
meeting, 93; book cited, 116”; on 
program, 211; publishes text book, 94; 
teaches graduate course, 213. 
Newspaper Press of Charleston, cited, 
7n. 


26 
Nichols, Roy F., member of council, 211. 
Noe, A. C. D., reads paper, 92. 
Non-importation, stirs social agitation, 
259. 


Norman, James, number in family of, 
396. 


North Carolina, abolishes imprisonment 
for debt, 232; adopts constitution, 24; 
Archaeological Society, holds annual 
meeting, 90; aroused enthusiasm, 13; 
attempts to secure relief in, 233; awk- 
ward status of, 154; bankrupt law i in, 
194; bankruptcy decision in, 230: 
bankruptcy proceedings applied to 
homestead exemptions, 230; Bibdlio- 
graphy, 1939-1940, by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 196-205; bitterness toward 
Loyalists in, 141; borough representa- 
tive in, 126; Boundary Disputes In- 
volving Her Southern Line, received, 
411; campaign for ratification of con- 
stitution, 148; Central Railroad, bill 
to charter introduced, 119; confiscation 
of property in, 12; confiscation of Tory 
property in, 141; convention meets, 
160; Corporation Commission, records 
acquired by Historical Commission, 
412; deserters in, 316; despondency in, 
319; dissatisfaction with defects in 
Articles of Confederation, 146; eco- 
nomic conditions in, 194, 386; efforts 
to alleviate food scarcity in, 135; 
efforts to amend the constitution in, 
125; efforts to supply arms and ammu- 
nition in, 135; enters Union, 161; 
Federal soldiers discharged in, 188; 
first representative assembly to meet 
without royal authority, 15; fixes gold 
exchange value, 184m; Flora Mac- 
donald lives in, 236; Flora Macdonald 
College in, 258; Folk-Lore Society, 
holds annual meeting, 91; Gaston in 
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history of, 131; her regiments dwin- 
dling, 315; Highlanders disturbed, 246; 
Historical Commission, Adam Spach 
Rock House donated to, 92; Historical 
Commission, publishes Guide to De- 
positories of Manuscripts Collections in 
North Carolina, 95; Historical Commis- 
sion, publishes report, 95; Historical 
Commission, receives new material, 412; 
Historical Commission, records inven- 
toried, 414; Historical Records Survey, 
completes guide, 412; Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, list of publications, 413; 
homestead exemption su ted to 
cure ills, 224; homestead law threat- 
ened, 231; initiate movement for peace, 
324; Insurance Department, records 
inventoried, 414; interested in action 
of other states, 148; judgments and 
duress not enforced, 218; military rule 
ceases in, 219; officers pleading i ignor- 
ance of law in, 57; oppression of 
government in, 57; party politics dis- 
appears in, 114; passage of stay laws 
in, 215, 216; ple despondent, 318; 
political conditions i in, 176, 177, 178, 
181, 183, 188; political history in, 
since reconstruction, 82; ilroad 
Commission, records acquired by 
Historical Commission, 412; regulator 
uprising in, 48; relief from fraud, 216; 
Rural Electrification Authoritiy, rec- 
ords inventoried, 414; scarcity of food 
supplies in, 134; significance of third 
Provincial Con in, 19; social and 
economic conditions in, 215; Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, 
unveils tablet, 90; Society for the 
Preservation of Antiqui ies, branch 
society formed, 311; oe for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, holds first 
annual meeting, 92; soldiers desert 
army, 321; State Art Society, holds 
annual meeting, 91; State Board of 
Alcoholic Control, records inventoried, 
414; status wey difficulties, 158; 
still loyal to Federal government, 187; 
strife between Loyalists and, 144; the 
uestion of banks dominant in, 118; 
threats to recall troops, 324; Tory 
army in, 13; Transylvania Company, 
support in, 165; value of land in, 397; 
Vance to move freely in, 338; Western 
part loyal, 188; Willie Jones a radical 
of, 4 Willie Jones devotes part of life 
to, 
North, Edward, extends invitation, 29. 
Northern T. eacher i in the South, 1862-1870, 
received, 411. 
Northrop, C. B., signs testimonial, 36. 
Nuermberger, Ruth Ketring, attends 


association meetings, 93. 
“Nutbush Paper,” published, 49. 
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oO 


O'Conner, M. P., member of Charleston 
delegation, 

Olds, in homestead exemption re- 
ferred to, 228. 

Olin, Abram, Baldwin, short sketch of, 
284n. 

Oran: County, formation of, 343; 
boy itia, Edmund Fanning, colonel of, 


ng of the Forty-Five, cited, 236n. 
Orr, James L., has leadership of party, 
joins radical collea ues, 361; opposes 
separate action, 362. 
Orton, William, replaced in job, 172n. 
Otis, james, mentioned, 409. 


P 


Pacific Rail Road Bill, possibility of Con- 
gress passing, 281 

Padgett, James A., edits Reconstruction 
Letters from North Carolina, 171-195, 
278-300, 373-397. 

Padover, S. K., raises question ‘relative 
to Jefferson, 276. 

Paine, yy his security demands 


support, 270. 
Parham, Isham, sued for illegal voting, 


Parham, John, sued for illegal voting, 
353. 


Parks, Joseph Howard, Felix Grundy: 
Cham pion of Democracy, reviewed, 307. 

Patriotic Club of St. Bartholomew, repre- 
sents parish nization, 261. 

Patterson, Samuel, on committee, 29. 

Patton, James W., reviews Laws and 
Joint olutions of the Last Session 
of the Confederate Congress (November 
7, 1864-March 18, 1865) Together with 
the Secret Acts of Previous Congresses, 
405; reviews, Three Virginia Frontiers, 
303 


Payne, J. W., 
sketch of, 
Payne, James, launches movement for 

new county, 349. 
Payne, R. K., his company rejected, 31. 
Pearce, Haywood J., eu reviews Thomas 
Spalding of Sapelo, 305 
Pearson, 5 An ai Mumford, dissents 
vigorously, 227; short sketch of, 384n. 
Pegg, Carl H., promoted to associate 
professor, 94. 
Pendleton County, social conditions in, 
266 


letter from, 380; short 


Pendleton, Philip, graduates from col- 
lege, 101 

Penman, Edward, suspected of harboring 
pilots, 263. 

Pennsylvania Democratic Society of 
Philadelphia, sends communications, 
270. 
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Peoples’ Party, pledged to vote against 
Crawford, 116. 

Perham, Sidney, mentioned, 179n. 
Perry, Benjamin F., argues Lincoln's 
election no cause for secession, 360. 
Person, Thomas, burned in effigy, 154; 
embraces democratic principles, 356; 
held in jail, 357; his efforts against the 
Constitution, 356; his record confused, 
356; involved in election dispute, 352; 
mentioned, 355; named trustee, 162; 
regarded as leader in Regulator move- 
ment, 357; represents radicals, 23; 
seconds motion, 150; sheriff of Gran- 

ville, 341; zealous leader, 20. 

Person, William, refuses to act as colonel, 
348; reports trouble, 348. 

Petigru, J. L., makes speech, 29; on 
committee, 29. 

Pettigrew, J. J., quoted, 365. 

Pfaff, Eugene, on leave to study, 411. 

Phillips “O. B., mentioned, 84. 

Phillips, Wendell, short sketch of, 391n. 

Pike, Frederick A., mentioned, 179n. 

Pinckney, Charles Coatesworth, critical 
of reactionary position, 263; Gaston 
supported, 105; mentioned, 264 

Pinckney Treaty, mentioned, 274. 

Ploughs and Politicks: Charles Read of 
New Jersey and His Notes on Agri- 
culture, 1715-1774, received, 411. 

Plunkett, Robert, allows William Gaston 
to remain, 101. 

Political Disturbances in Colonial Gran- 
ville County, article by Nannie May 
Tilley, 339-359. 

Polk, William T., delivers address, 312; 
presides over discussion, 91. 

Pool, John, mentioned, 173; short sketch 
of, 173n, 381n. 

Pope, John, sheriff of Granville, 341. 

Porter, David, commands attack on Fort 
Fisher, 317. 

Porter, William D., signs testimonial, 35. 

Potter, Henry, hears case, 102. 

Potter, Robert, seeks passage of bank 
bill, 118; signs committee report, 118. 

Powell, Robert J., goes to White House, 
297n; short sketch of, 285m. 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde, delivers presidential 
address, 92. 

Presidential Election of 1824 in North 
Carolina, cited, 116n. 

Price, Charles Edward Stuart, birth of, 
237 


Price, Richard, well known person, 260. 

Priestly, Joseph, well known person, 260. 

Prince William County Society in Vir- 
ginia, mentioned, 262. 

Pringe, John J., teaches law, 265. 

Prior, John, receives votes, 65. 

“Problems of Research in Southern 
History,’’ address delivered, 311. 
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Propaganda and the American Revolution, 
received, 212; rev iewed, 407. 

Pro- Slavery Thought in the Old South, 
mentioned, 400. 

Pryor, Philip, mentioned, 341; named to 
Commission of Peace, 346. 

Pyle, John, gives evidence, 69; his affi- 
davit mentioned, 51. 


Q 


Quintero, John A., mentioned, 86. 

Quynn, Dorothy Mackay, article Flora 
Macdonald in History, 236-258; on 
program, 211. 


R 


Ragland, J. W., letter from, 180. 

Railroad building, economic effect on 
country, 283; political bearing on, 282. 

Railroad, discussion of construction of, 
286-87. 

Raleigh, abandoned, 330; Baptist Associ- 
— records inventoried, 415; pillag- 

ing in, 334. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., book received, 
313; Laws and Joint Resolutions of the 
Last Session of the Confederate Congress 
(November 7, 1864-March 18, 1865) 
Together with the Secret Acts of Previous 
Congresses, reviewed, 405. 

Ramsey, Alexander, short sketch of, 
280n 


Ramsey, James H., member of club, 265. 

Randolph County, deserters pillaging 
farmers in, 321. 

Randolph, John, appraises Gaston, 110; 
mentioned, 87, 306. 

Ransom, Matt Whitaker, short sketch 
of, 3887. 

Ravenel, Henry, signs testimonial, 35. 

Reade, Edwin G., delivers opinion, 223; 
reports homestead exemption favor- 
ably, 227; states his opinion, 219. 

Rea, J. H., letter from, 174, 175. 

Reconstruction, acts, misconception of 
purpose, 221; alters economic condi- 
tions, 215; bill passes the House, 298n. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina, cited, 
217n. 

Reconstruction Letters from North Caro- 
lina, letters edited by James A. Pad- 
gett, 171-195, 278-300, 373-397. 

Reed, James, first rector of Christ 
Church, 301. 

Reese, Thomas, writes about conditions, 


Reeves, Enos, leading member of club, 
265. 
Regulation in North Carolina discussed, 


148. 
Regulator uprising in Granville, 343. 
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Regulators, Husband not member of, 51; 
in Tory army, 13; invade superior 
court, 354; work through associations, 


259. 

Reid, W. B., letter from, 284. 

Reminiscences and Memories of North 
Carolina, and Eminent North Caro- 
linians, cited, 1n. 

Republican Society of South Carolina, 
membership made up of mechanics 
and tradesmen, 262; organized, 261. 

Republicans of F ayetteville, inserts pro- 
test in paper, 272. 

Republicans, propose solution for eco- 
nomic ills, 233. 

“Research on the History of Medicine, 
in American Universities,” published, 


Resolution, Jones’s reaction to, 9. 
Reynolds, Gideon, short sketch of, 284n. 
— Thomas, well known member, 


Rhett, Edmund, proposes early conven- 
tion, , 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, heads ex- 
tremists group, 367; moderates his 
utterances, 362; proposes early con- 
vention, > 

Rice, John H., mentioned, 179n. 

Richards, George, excluded from floor 
of house, 108 

Richardson, Boston, number in family 


of, 
Richardson, W. R., goes to White House, 


Riddick, Joseph, elected speaker, 104. 
Ridley, Harry, number in family‘, 396. 
Rights, Douglas L., reads 
Road from Monticello: A Brudy udy P Vie- 
nia Slavery Debate of 1832, + oseph 
Car Robert, received, 212; reviewed, 


Pw Navigation Company, receives 
charter, 168. 

Robbins, William McKendree, short 
sketch of, 388n. 

Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
holds celebration, 312. 

Robert, Joseph Clarke, book received, 
212; reviewed, 400. 

Roberts, Marion, letter from, 187; short 
sketch of, 190n. 

Robeson County, Indians stage a pag- 
eant, 92. 

Robinson, Blackwell Pierce, article, 
Willie Jones of Halifax, 1-26 133-170. 

Robinson, John, letter from, 181-190; 
nominated deputy postmaster, 182n. 

Rodman, William B., enters dissenting 
opinion, 224. 

Rollins, Edward A., served as collector 
of internal revenue, 172n. 

— Pinckney, short statement about, 

n. 


os Archibald, well known member, 
Ruffin, Edmund, arrives in Charleston, 


Ruffin, Thomas, elected to judgeship, 
123; holds opinion on constitution, 124. 
Rush, "Jeremiah McLain, short sketch of, 


n. 

Russ, J. H. P., goes to White House, 
297n. 

Russell, J. C., publishes book, 94; 
teaches in summer school, 213. 

Rutherford, Griffith, order to march 
against Cherokees, 22; represents 
radicals, 23, 145. 


S 


St. Andrew Society, toasts the king, 262. 

St. Augustine, Charlestonians go 
there, 28; citizens overjoyed at arrival 
of troops, 33; company of regulators 
requested to be sent to, 29; defense of 
discussed in manuscript, 27; Negroes 
brought in, 28; provisions placed at 
disposal of, 30; sends thanks for pro- 
visions, 30; ships fitted for an attack 
on, 274. 

St. Clair, Kenneth Edson, article, Debtor 
Relief in North Carolina During Recon- 
struction, 215-235. 

St. George Society, toasts the king, 262. 

Sallis, John, declares men object to drill, 


349. 

Sandy Creek Church, sketch of, 60n. 

Santee, sails for St. Augustine, 32. 

Savannah, yo population in, 85. 

Scales, Alfred Moore, short sketch of, 
388n. 

Schauinger, Joseph Herman, article, 
William Gaston: Southern Statesman, 
99-132. 

Schoolbred, James, writes letter to 
brother, 275. 

Schoolbred, John, receives letter from 
brother, 275. 

Scotch Highlanders, in Tory army, 13. 

Scott, Winfield, mentioned, 171, 404. 

Searcy, Reuben, and other petition of, 
346; belongs to court ring, 347; sheriff 
of Granville, 347; shows partiality, 351. 

Sellers, Hazel, Faith of Our Fathers: A 
Book of Sketches of Old North Carolina 
Churches, reviewed, 210 

Settle, Thomas, asks Gaston to serve on 
committee, 118. 

Sevier, John, causes trouble, 158. 

——— William Henry, short sketch of, 

n. 

Shanks, Henry T., reviews The Road 
from Monticello: A Study of the Vir- 
ginia Slavery Debate of 1832, 400. 

= Elam, absent by leave of senate, 
372. 
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Sharpe, Girarde, comes to America, 100. 

Sharpe, Joseph, comes to America, 100. 

Sharpe, Margaret, marries, 100. 

Shaw, Matthew, owns land, 169. 

Shaw University, celebrates anniversary, 
90 


Shellabarger, Samuel, short sketch of, 


284n. 

Sheridan, Richard B., well known per- 
son, : 

Sherman, Hoyt, presents papers to 
Library of Congress, 278. 

Sherman, John, letter to, 278, 279, 281, 
284, 286, 288, 289, 292, 293, 294, 300, 
373, 375, 376, 379, 380, 382, 384, 385, 
387; mentioned, 374; short sketch of, 
299n 


Sherman, Philemon T., presents letter, 
389; presents papers to Library of 
Congress, 278. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, enters 
Fayetteville, 325; enters Goldsboro, 
326; letter to, 389, 390, 391, 392; 
makes generous arrangements, 329; 
papers of, 389; pushes into North 
Carolina, 325; short sketch of, 279n. 

Shipp, William M., short sketch of, 290n. 

Shryock, Richard H., teaches in summer 
school, 212. 

Sibley, John, member of club, 266. 

Sickles, Daniel E., attempts to effect 
federal and state courts, 222; issues 
general orders, 217; order raises issue 
of control, 218; promulgates military 
homestead order, 225; ready to answer 
— = eee, 219; removed from 

ce, 2: 

Sikes, Miles number in family of, 396. 

Simkins, Francis B., book cited, 218n. 

Simmons, Robert, number in family of, 
396. 

Sims, George, author of pamphlet, 50; 
father of George Sims, 50; gives pic- 
ture of poor men, 353; his idea the 
location of courthouse, 344; publishes 
“Nutbush Paper,” 353. 

Sims, Martha Walton, mother of George 
Sims, 50. 

Sisk, Glenn N . Teceives temporary 
appointment, 313. 

Sitgreaves, John, proposes meeting in 
interest of navigation, 168. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, conducts research, 
94 


Sixty Years of Indian Affairs, received, 
313. 


Skaggs, Marvin Lucian, book received, 
411; teaches in summer school, 312. 
Skinner, Thomas, goes to White House, 
297n. 

Slave Insurrections in the United States, 
mentioned, 89. 

Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829-1832, 
mentioned, 400. 
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Slavery Controversy, 
tioned, 400. 
Smith, Charles Henry (Bill Arp), short 
sketch of, 1887. 
Smith, Daniel, roduces receipt, 78. 
Smith, Gerrit, short sketch , 391n. 
Smith, John, sued for illegal voting, 353. 
Smith, John C., letter from, 194, 195. 
Smith, O’ Brien, member of club, 265. 
Smith, Robert, appointment of, ‘26. 
Smith, William, writes about back 
country, 271. 
Smith, illiam L., advocates ties with 
England, 262; mentioned, 275. 
Smyth, J. F. D.. book cited, 5n. 
— Charles, number in family of, 
3 


1831-1860, men- 


Society for Constitutional Information, 
expresses sympathy for Americans, 
260 


Society of Cincinnati, moves toward 
nobility, 261. 

Society of Daughters of Colonial Wars 
of North Carolina, unveils marker, 90. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants, hold 
annual meeting, 92. 

Society for the reservation of Antiqui- 
ties, acquires “Richmond Hill,” 92; 
holds annual meeting, 90. 

“Some English Contributions to Modern 
Civilization in the Science of Govern- 
ment,”’ subject of speech delivered, 
311. 

Some Neglected History of North Carolina, 
cited, 10n. 

Sons of Liberty, stirring social agitation, 
259 


South Carolina, decision to secede, 372. 

South Carolina During Reconstruction, 
cited, 2187. 

South Carolina, leaders in, afraid of 
separate action, 362; legislature meets 
in special session, 363; life and eco- 
nomic conditions in upper, 266; may 

revent the election of Black Repub- 
ican President, 360; nullification in, 
121; radicals urge immediate secession 
in, 362; secession of, 405; urged to pass 
secession ordinance, 364. 

South Carolina's Decision to Lead the 
Secession Movement, article by Charles 
Edward Cauthen, 360-372. 

South, state of mind of people at close 
of Civil War, 38. 

Southern Advocate of Methodist Unifi- 
cation in 1865, article by Nora C. 
Chaffin, 38-47. 

Southern agents meet Creek warriors, 22. 

Southern policy of President Hayes, 
discussed, 383. 

Southern Rose, carries praise of soldiers, 
32. 

Southern states, to be reconstructed, 
292n; sectionalism in, 38. 
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Southerners, attitude toward Negroes, 
176-179. 

Spach, Adam, descendants hold biennial 
reunion, 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, chosen dele- 
gate, 147 

— James, his wealth mentioned, 


Spalding, Thomas, mentioned, 306. 

Spann, Charles C., called to chair, 35; 
signs resolves, 35. 

Spencer, Samuel, directs campaign, 148; 
leads antifederalist forces, 150; regis- 
ters stro rons protest, 151. 

Spratt, L. writes about letters urging 
South Carolina to begin movement, 


365. 

Stanly Baptist Association, records in- 
ventoried, 415. 

Stanly, John, practices law, 102. 

Stanton, Edward, refuses surrender 
agreement, 293n. 

a Art Society, holds annual meeting, 


State Literary and Historical Associ- 
ation, holds annual meeting, 90. 
“ee Shubael, exclaims about Lib- 


Stecdinan, James Blair, short sketch of, 
i. Ae Jean, member of council, 
211. 


Stevens, S. K., menter of council, 211. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, letter to, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 180, 181, 182, 184, 187, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 195; pushes bill 
through over veto, 191”; resolutions 
to, 185; short sketch of, 172n. 

Stevens, Wm. S., member of club, 265. 

Stipe, W. B., short statement about, 
387n. 

Stone, David, preparing to ask for legis- 
lative appropriation, 102 

Stonewall Jackson Manual Training and 
Industrial School, records inventoried, 
414. 

Story, Joseph, mentioned, 114. 

Story of the Methodists in the Port of 
Beaufort, received, 411. 

Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, birth, 
237. 


Sullivan, William, gives reasons for 
coanee Gaston, 114; praises Gaston, 
122. 

Sumner, Charles, mentioned, 180; short 
sketch of, 293m. 

Sumter Guards, rejected, 31. 

Supreme Court, declares stay laws un- 
constitutional, 223. 

Supreme Court, upholds state laws, 230. 

Survey of Federal Archives, completes 
work, 415. 

Swain, David L., article by, cited, 49n; 
careful student of history, 49; confers 
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with Vance, 328; elected president, 
120; had convention called, 126; held 
by Sherman, 329; holds opinion on 
constitution, 124; leads opposition, 
118; less gloomy, 318; objects to recon- 
struction plan, 296n. 

Swearingen, Mack, teaches in summer 
school, 212. 

Sweet, W. W., book cited, 38n. 

Swint, Henry Lee, book received, 411. 

Swift, Joseph G., conducts correspond- 
ence, 116. 

Sydnor, Charles S., attends association 
meeting, 93 


T 


Tabb’s Creek, court held in building 
near, 344; public building ordered to 
be constructed on, 344. 

Tapley, Hosea, his petition presented, 


Tarleton, Lieutenant Colonel reaches 
Halifax, 137 

Tate, —. mentioned, 267. 

Tate, Robert, enlists interest of society, 
275; mentioned, 267. 

Tate, William, enlists interest of society, 
274; mentioned, 267; secretary of 
club, 264. 

Taylor, John, mentioned, 306. 

Taylor, John Louis, dies, 123; elected to 
supreme court, 115; marries, 102. 

Taylor, Joseph, quoted, 151. 

Taylor, Nelson, mentioned, 192. 

Taylor, Philip, appointed to erect build- 
ings, 

Telfair, Alexander, appointment of, 26. 
Tennessee, still loy al to Federal govern- 
ment, 187. 
Territorial Papers of the United States, 

received, 313. 

Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, received, 95; 
reviewed, 305. 

Thompson, A. W., agrees with Black, 
371. 

Three ng Frontiers, received, 212; 


reviewed, 303 

Thompson, Robert T., Colonel James 

Neilson:' A Business Man of the Early 

Machine = in New Jersey, 1784- 
1862, reviewed, 

Thompson, William, takes acknowledg- 
ment of oath 

Thomson, William, takes acknowledg- 
ment of oath, 77. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, North Caro- 
lina Bibliography, 1939-1940, 196-205. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones, short sketch of, 
377m. 

Tilley, John Shipley, book received, 212; 
Lincoln Takes Command, reviewed, 


403. 
Tilley, Nannie May, article, Political 
Disturbances in Colonial Granville, 
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339-359; attends association meeting, 
93; book received, 313. 

Timrod, Katie, writes about death, 37. 

Timrod, William Henry, committee 
accepts volunteers under, 31; dies, 37; 
his work, 27; manuscript memorandum 
deserves attention, 27; mentioned, 27. 

= Edward, Gaston takes his case, 
104. 


Theus, Simeon, hero of Revolution, 262. 

Tone, Wolfe, well known member, 260. 

Tooke, Horne, well known person, 260. 

— Robert, tenders resignation, 

rats 

Transylvania Land Company, 
Granville, 358. 

Treaty of Paris, ratified, 142. 

Treaty of Peace, declared to be part of 
law, 146. 

Trumbull, Lyman, short sketch of, 293n. 

—, ge A., makes proposal, 


stirs 


be a” - woes atrocities committed 

in, ‘ 

Trinity College Historical Society, re- 
ceived, 313. 

Truth about Flora Macdonald, cited, 236n. 

Tryon, William, brings suit, 341; listed 
as Tory, 141; mentioned, 55; offers 
reward, 355; orders out militia, 355; 
outlaws Husband, 303; sends orders 
to call out troops, 354. 

Turner, George, signs testimonial, 36. 

Turner, Josiah, mentioned, 290n. 

Tuscarora Indians, bill introduced to 

uiet, 134. 

Tyler, John, Jr., letter from, 377; short 
sketch of, 379n. 

Tyler, Robert, short sketch of, 378n. 


U 


Union Party, headed by Lincoln, 183. 
Union sentiment, discussed, 291. 
United States, coinage of gold and silver, 
386; immigration into, 85; Congress, 
publishes “Report of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War,” 391; 
Supreme Court announces decision in 
homestead exemption, 229. 
University, criticized, 164. 


Vv 


Vallandigham, C. L., mentioned, 177n. 
Vance, Zebulon B., addresses people in 
Goldsboro, 323; captures the state, 
338; depicts conditions in North Caro- 
lina, 322; depressed with conditions, 
315; elected to United States Senate, 
338; his despondency increases, 324; 
joins his family in Statesville, 336; 
makes effort to fill regiments, 315; 
meets Davis in Charlotte, 333; not 
allowed to return to Raleigh, 334; 
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notified of Johnston retreat, 328; on 
recalling troops, 325; put in prison, 
337; reélected governor, 315; reviews 
troops, 327; short sketch of, 178, 
285n; surrenders to Schofield, 336; 
urges Beauregard sent to Wilmington, 
316; urges Whiting be replaced, 317; 
waits return of commissioners, 
Vassel, William, mentioned, 49. 
Vernooy, Melford, letter from, 396. 
Virginia, attitude to Henderson's com- 
pany hostile, 166. 
Vose, Robert C., delivers address, 91. 


w 
Wade, Benjamin Franklin, short sketch 


Wagstaff, H. M., makes speech, 311. 

Wake County, records acquired by 
Historical Commission, 412. 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, attends associ- 
ation meeting, 93. 

Washburn, Cadwallader Colden, short 
sketch of, 395”. 

Washburne, Elihu Benjamin, letter to, 
= 395; mentioned, 404; papers of, 
393. 

Washburne, Hemstead, presents papers, 


393. 

Washington, George, describes crops, 4; 
proclamation of, 274. 

Washington Light Infantry, accepted 
by committee, 31 

Washington Volunteers, accepted by 
committee, 31. 

Watt, James, well known person, 260. 

Watters, Elizabeth Hooper, grave indi- 
cated by marker, 311. 

Watters, Henry, gives opinion about 
University, 164 

Wauchope, Robert, reads paper, 90, 92. 

— Wyley. number in family of, 


Webster, Daniel, speaks of division of 
Methodist Church, 38; submits resolu- 
tions, 108. 

Wedel, O. H., teaches in summer shcool, 
212. 

Weedon, F., sends thanks for provisions, 
30 


Welborn, James, his resolution preferred, 
106 


Western North Carolina Sketches, re- 
ceived, 313. 

Wheeler, John H., book cited, In; goes 
to see the President, 296n. 

Wheeler, William H., short sketch of, 
387n. 

White, Jonathan, elected captain, 349. 

Whitfield, Byron, defeated, 105. 

Whitfield, T. M., book mentioned, 400. 

Whiting, W. H. C., efforts to replace him, 
317; in command of Wilmington 
District, 317. 
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een. Eliphalet, short skectch of, 


Wilcox, — short sketch of, 69n. 

Wilkes, John, short sketch of, 81m. 

William Gaston: Southern Statesman, 
— by Joseph Herman Schauinger, 


William Henry Timrod, The Charleston 
Volunteers, and the Defense of St. 
Augustine, article, by Guy A. Card- 
well, Jr., 27-37. 

Williams, Cornelius, number in family 


of, 396. 

Williams, John, defeated, 150; land com- 
pany proprietor, 358; mentioned, 165; 
number in family of, 396. 

Williams, Samuel Cole, book cited, 158n. 

Williamson, Hugh, chosen to fill vacancy 
as delegate, 147. 

Willie Jones of Halifax, article, by Black- 
well Pierce Robinson, 1-26, 133-170. 

“Willie Jones: A Brief Sketch of His Life 
and Influence in North Carolina,” 


cited, 2n. 
Willis, Elijah H., appointed collector of 
customs, 174m. 
—-s captured by Federal troops, 
18 


Windon, William, short sketch of, 280n. 

Wilson, B. H., resolutions tabled, 369. 

Wilson, George P., delivers presidential 
address, 91. 

Wilson, Henry, short sketch of, 293n. 

Wilson, J. Wall, letter from, 391. 

Wittkowsky, Samuel, tenders his buggy, 


337. 

Wolfe, John Harold, attends association 
meeting, 93; Jeffersonian Democracy 
in South Carolina, reviewed, 83. 

Wood, Fernando, mentioned, 177n. 

Woodward, C. Vann, reviews The Negro 
in North Carolina Politics since Recon- 
struction, 82. 
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Woodward, Carl Raymond, book re- 
ceived, 411. 

— Robert H., attends meeting, 93; 
book cited, 218%; presides at meeting, 
93; reviews I Rode with 3 
308; takes part in program, 93. 

Worth, Jonathan, appeals for help, 321; 
declaration of distinction between 
federal and state courts, 222; expresses 
sorrow over plight of state, 326; in 
controversy on issues, 220; mentioned, 
318; puts stay laws in operation, 233; 
recommends providing artificial limbs 
for maimed rebels, 181; short sketch 
of, 181m, 285n. 

Worthington, Eliza, marries, 113. 

Worthington, Nicholas, daughter mar- 
ries, 113. 

Wright, J. G., practices law, 102; resigns 
speakership, 106. 


Y 


Yadkin College, tablet unveiled at, 410. 
Yancey, Bartlett, elected speaker, 114. 
a Ta James, in default to Granville, 


Yates, Richard E., article, Governor 
Vance and the End of the War in North 
Carolina, 315-338. 

—. Richard, Jr., acts as secretary, 


York, Mrs. James, sings folk songs, 91. 
Young, Isaac J., short sketch of, 382n. 
Yryley, Harris, number in family of, 396. 


Zz 


Zealy, W. E., signs testimonial, 36. 
Zimmerman, Jane, receives appoint- 
* ment, 411. 
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